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Did you ever know of a true angler who felt 
that his life was rounded out, unless when his hair 
had become gray and his step less buoyant he could 
once more visit the stream he had first waded and 
where he felt the thrill which he enjoyed as he 
took his first trout with the fly? And did you 
ever notice how frequently after years of experi- 
ence he looks for the same success he enjoyed 
when a novice, and departs sadly disappointed, 
perhaps never to return? J. g Van 


. 


BADLY ADVISED. 


In Illinois, as the Game Laws in Brief says, “there is no 
law as to killing or possessing quail, except that quail 
killed in the State may not be sold, possessed for sale or 
exported for sale.” That is to say, one may lawfully kill 
quail at any time and may lawfully have them in posses- 
sion at any time except for purposes of sale. 

This unfortunate condition was brought about by the 
action of the Legislature, which in revising the law 
last winter omitted quail from the list of birds for which 
a closed season was named, This was a serious omission 
on the part of the Legislature, but in seeking to remedy 
it a grave mistake has been made by the Attorney-General 
and by the State Game Warden, acting on the Attorney- 
General’s advice. In an opinion given to the Game War- 
den, the text of which is printed in another column, At- 
torney-General Hamlin finds substantially : 

1. That there is no close season for killing quail. 

2. That the law is still in force which provides that 
after quail have been killed they shall remain subject to 
regulation by the State as to use and disposition. 

3. That the only such regulation by the State now in 
force is one which prohibits sale. 

Or, as stated in the Brief, one may lawfully kill quail 
at any time, and may lawfully possess them at any time, 
but never for sale. 

And yet in the face of these conditions; the Attorney- 
General advises the State Game Warden as follows: 

I would recommend that you instruct your deputy wardens to 
take possession of any quail killed by any one at any such times 
in the year as in your judgment would best protect the quail in 
Illinois from destruction, and under the law, as it now stands, your 
deputies will be fully atithorized to take such possession. 

In other words, there being no close season, he tells the 
Warden to make one, and to confiscate any quail any one 
may possess in that close season. This is astonishing ad- 
vice for a State legal adviser to give to an executive officer. 
Attorney-General Hamlin must know that Warden Love- 
joy cannot exercise legislative functions to create a close 
season for quail. He must know, if he has read it, that 
nowhere in “the law as it now stands” can be found a 
single word to authorize the deputy wardens to “take pos- 
session of any quail killed by any one at any such times in 
the year” as the State Warden may choose to specify. The 
only warrant the statute gives for seizure by the deputies 
is of game unlawfully in possession, that is to say, under 
the present law, in possession for sale; and such seizure 
may be made at any time of the year, irrespective of close 
season dates. Wardens who should take possession of 

* quail because killed at a certain time would be acting out- 
side of the law. This advice of the Attorney-General, 
then, is an incitement to lawless acts, and if the deputy 
game wardens shall attempt to follow it out, they will 
probably find that they are “fully authorized” only to make 
trouble for themselves. 

Of course the opinion may be only a part of a bluff 
arranged between the State Game Warden and the Attor- 
ney-General, and promulgated for the very commendable 
purpose of protecting the game. If we are to understand 
this to be sa, putting aside consideration of the manifest 
want of appreciation of the dignity of his office which 


would forbid the Attorney-General being a party to such 
bluffing, it -is a serious question if the end justifies the 
means. Would it not have been more dignified, and in 
the end have made for respect of the game laws. if the 
Illinois authorities had accepted the quail law for what 
it was, instead of pretending that it was something else, 
which it was not? 

Mr. Lovejoy has been badly advised, and we believe that 
upon more mature consideration he will realize as much 
and will not put into operation the high-handed proceed- 
ings contemplated in his instruction to all wardens and 
deputies “to take possession of any quail killed by any 
one between the 20th day of December and the Ist day of 
November of the succeeding year.” The game law of 
Illinois gives him no shred of warrant for any such action, 
the opinion of the Attorney-General to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


THE SALE OF GAME IN CLOSE TIME. 


WE print the full text of the decision rendered by Judge 
Bellinger, of Oregon, in the Deininger case. Deininger, 
the manager of a fish company in Portland, Ore.. was 
prosecuted for selling in the close season fish imported 
from Washington. His defense was that the Oregon 
statute forbidding the sale of game or fish from another 
State was a restraint upon interstate commerce and void. 

In the clear, concise and logical decision Judge Bellinger 
exposes the fallacy of this contention; and in a single 
paragraph he states the principle which governs: 

The right to legislate without restraint, so far as the game within 
the State is concerned, is not questioned. When game is brought 
from another State, by whatever means, or for whatever purpose, or 
in whatever condition, it becomes, upon the moment of its intro- 


duction into the State, a part of the game of the State, and subject 
to the control of its laws. 


The decision takes its place with others as a contribu- 
tion to popular education in this field. We shall never 
come to the ending of disputes about the possession of 
game until the public shall appreciate the principle of the 
peculiar and cestricted character of property in game, 
whether the game be live or dead. It is to be hoped that 
before many years shall have elapsed we may have before 
the Supreme Court a case involving these points for final 
adjudication there. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, as we learn 
from Jos. B. Thompson, Esq., of this city, that Judge 
Bellinger is himself an ardent sportsman in the true sense, 
and has given much thought to these questions of game 
protection. 


SHEEP ON THE FOREST RESERVES. 


WE reported at the time it came up last year the Cali- 
fornia case of a sheep herder named Blasingame, who was 
prosecuted for having grazed his sheep on the Sierra 
Forest Reserve, contrary to the regulations by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the protection of the forests. 
Blasingame was charged with criminal trespass, and it was 
sought to inflict upon him the penalty provided by the 
act of Congress for violation of the Interior Department 
regulations governing the forest reserve. Blasingame 
made the demurrer that the regulation which he was 
charged with violating was not binding, since it was a 
rule made by the Secretary of the Interior, who was with- 
out constitutional authority to legislate in the premises. 
Judge Wellborn, of the District Court of Southern Cali- 
fornia, before whom the case was argued, sustained the 
demurrer, holding that the act of Congress conferred 
legislative power on the Secretary of the Interior and was 
for that reason unconstitutional. 

At the time of the prosecution for criminal trespass, civil 
suits also were instituted against .Blasingame to recover 
damages for trespass on the reserve, and this new case 
has just been heard before Judge Wellborn on a demurrer, 
and has gone against the trespassing herder. Judge Well- 
born held that the forest reserves “were the private prop- 
erty of the National Government in the same way that 
other land-is held privately, and could be defended from 
trespass,” 

The application of this principle will enable the Gov- 
ernment to protect its possessions in the forest reserves by 
invoking the trespass laws of the State in which a reserve 
is situated. The Government stands on the same footing 
with an individual land owner. 


THE DYNAMITER. 


Tue dynamite fisherman is a constant and continuous 
pest to Michigan fishing waters, and he enjoys practical 
immunity because the punishment for dynamiting is so 
slight that it simply adds a spice of danger to the occu- 
pation without seriously diminishing the profits. The 
penalty, when an offender is caught, is a fine of $5, and 
the professional dynamiter who is detected, say once in 
twenty-five times, can well afford to pay this. It is an 
open secret that not far from Baldwin professionals have 
long made a business of dynamiting fish and shipping 
them to Chicago, and the proceeds of a single shipment of 
brook trout would ‘pay several fines of this kind. <A 
strenuous effort was made last winter by a number of 
sportsmen of the State, and especially by Mr. Robert 
Porteous, of Manistee, to induce the Legislature to make 
the penalty so severe that it would deter the dynamiters : 
but the effort failed. Once in a while, as at Baldwin 
the other day, a man is fined, but as a rule the fish 
killers have it their own way, and one stream after an 
other is ruined. 

NO AUTHORITY. 


Messrs. Geo. B. Carrenter & Co., of Chicago, send 
us a letter from J. H. Jordan, of Camp Jordan, Eel River. 
Mexico, Ind., in which he incloses his card designating 
himself as “special correspondent representing Forest 
AND STREAM,” and asking to have a tent shipped to him, in 
return for which, he writes, “I will endorse qualities of 
same in my correspondence for the different. sporting 
journals I will represent. Will send you marked copies; 
what I say will be good ad.” Mr. Jordan is not a special 
correspondent representing the Forest AND STREAM. He 
is not authorized to procure goods of any character and 
pay for them by “hlowing them off’ in Forest Anp 
StrEAM. No one anywhere is authorized to do this, and 
if any one claims that he is, he should be put down as a 
fraud. Manufacturers, dealers, passenger agents, hotel 
proprietors and others who receive propositions of the 
Jordan character are requested kindly to communicate 
them to this office. 
SNAP SHOTS. 

This is the proposition, whether a man is to be ac- 
counted a selfish churl who seals his lips to his brother 
sportsmen strikes a trout or bass find; or 
whether he shall be called a chump if he does not keep 
quiet and reserve the good thing for himself. Of course 
one thing upon which the answer will largely depend is 
whether the find is so big that to “give it away” would 
mean its ruin by the rush that would follow. 


when he 


S. Newton Dexter, whose death occurred at Seaconnet, 
R. L., last Saturday, was a man of large attainments in 
natural history fields. He accompanied the famous Agas- 
siz expedition up the Amazon, and afterward returned to 
the same region in the interest of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Later he spent a number of years among the 
Indians in the West. He was an extensive traveler, and 
his life was devoted to his chosen pursuit of natural 
history study. The Forest aNnp STREAM has in years 
past been favored with many contributions from his 
pen. 





Betting is universally condemned by the moralists, but 
we beg to be permitted to rise to defend it as an useful 
factor in the acquirement of ichthyological information. 
There are two characters whom we have come to know 
very well by correspondence, for through a long series of 
years they have been bobbing up serenely at frequent in- 
tervals and from various quarters. They are the two 
friends who bet. The bet is always about the brook trout. 
It may be a one-pound trout, or a two, three or four pound 
trout, or even in rare instances a six-pounder, or a ten- 
pounder. One friend always bets the other that there is 
no such fish, and they write for information to decide the 
bet. Now it is perfectly clear that if they did not bet 
they would never find out about the big fish, and we will 
all agree that the big trout is something well worth know- 
ing about, and as the man who acquires his knowledge of 
it by betting would never find out about it in any other 
way, it is a most commendable thing for him to bet and 
learn. Thus betting promotes the diffusion of a know], 
edge of ichthyology, — 4 
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Lie. Sportoman Gourist, 
At the Farm. 


It was dusk when we landed at the little flag station 
of R., among the hills of Western Massachusetts. Farmer 
Bailey was there to meet us with his hearty voice and hard 
hand of welcome, and he soon had us and our traps 
stowed away in his broad, old-fashioned buggy. The 
toad was as rough as the path of virtue, but the little 
man went it at a spanking pace that threw us about like 
corn in a popper, and for a few minutes no one spoke 
for fear of losing the tip of his tongue. When our bal- 
ancing muscles were in play the questions came out like 
shots in a warm corner. 

“Never was such a dry year,” replied Bailey. 
water enough to wet shoe leather. 
money in these parts. Never see the birds so hard to 
find. It’s bad on the dogs, too. Their tongues hang 
out with thirst so’s they trip on ’em.” 

He clucked to his horse. We had just reached the 
crown of a considerable elevation and were on the brink 
of a depression looking as deep and dark as Avernus. 
Bailey always made up for lost time going down hill, 
We tried to brace ourselves as the buggy ricochetted down 
the descent. Shooting the chutes was nothing to this. 

“Gol ding it, if I ain’t had lots of trouble this year,” 
roared Bailey above the rattle of the wheels. “Bought 
a lot er shells down to the grocery store and couldn’t 
hit a thing with ’em. Not a blame thing! Patterned 
’em on the barn at forty paces and couldn’t find a shot- 
mark. Had a feller with me and he said he saw the 
shot roll right outer the barrels and drop in the grass. 
I believe him, too, though most generally he’s a liar.” 

We struck a little plank bridge at the foot of the hill 
and apparently knocked it into kindling wood, but the 
buggy still went on. 

“My best dog, Hal’s, lame, too. 
swelled ard blistered. 
troubled that way. 

Well, here we are! Smell that supper?” 

We threaded the littered barnyard without the slight- 
est diminution of speed and brought up with a spine- 
paralyzing jerk by the milk can rack on which were 
impaled a ghostly array of great cans. Thankfully we 
alighted and stretched our tortured limbs. The voices 
of dogs arose about up from different quarters. The 
mouth of the great barn yawned cavernously, breathing 
forth a soft perfume of clover-scented hay that was even 
more grateful to our senses than the appetizing odor that 
stole from the lighted kitchen. How quiet the hills were. 
How velvet the dusk. How petty it all made the city 
seem with its ceaseless fret and fume, and its sputtering 
lights soiling the majesty of the night. 

Mr. Bailey turned over the mare to a small boy who 

had seemingly sprung up, mushroom-like, from the 
earth. “You'll want some supper,” he said. ‘“There’s 
ma waiting for you on the piazza. I ate mine early 
because I’ve got some trading to do this evening, Come 
out when you're through and see the fun.” 
; Mrs. Bailey gave us a cordial ‘welcome and swept us 
into the warm kitchen. “Set right down,” she said. 
“Everything’s nice and hot. Never you mind about me; 
I like to wait.” She hustled from stove to table distribut- 
ing viands and conversation with equal lavishness. 

“My, but I had a time last night,” she exclaimed. 
“Mr. Bailey was down to the village and there wa; 
nobody here but me and Joe (the small boy) and Louis. 
Who’s Louis? He’s one of them French-Canadians, and 
if he’s a sample then I call "em a mighty poor lot. 
Well, as I was saying, us three were all alone when up 
drives that worthless Bill Thompson, from down C—— 
way. Louis had just finished milking the cows and was 
sitting on the woodpile sorter singing to himself in that 
daffy way he has. Bill, he pulled up and I see that he 
was drunk as a blind owl, but Louis never paid no atten- 
tion to him; went right on singing that outlandish lan- 
guage. Bill seemed sorter interested at first, but by and 
by he got mad. 

“T’ll learn yoy not to call me names,” he said, climbing 
down out of the wagon and walking over to Louis. 

“Louis looks bad enough to frighten anybody. He’s 
about twice as big as Bill, and his face is all covered 
with black hair, like a pirate. I expected to see him take 
Bill and threw him over the barn, and I hoped he would, 
too. But, lands sakes, it was just the other way. Bill 
made a punch at Louis when he was about ten feet off 
and that onery critter fell back on the woodpile just ’s 
if he’d been hit. Then he jumped up and ran across the 
yard, took that stonewall like a heifer and went up the 
hili as hard as he could go. Bill started to follow, but 
a hit against the chopping-block and it kinder onsettled 

im. 

“I don’t know where Joe was, but he must er seen the 
whole thing, for he came into the kitchen on the run 
and went up the back stairs three at a time. Then I 
heard him get under his bed. A pretty parcel of men 
folks. thinks I to myself. 

“After Bill had sassed the chopping-block for a spell 
he started for the kitchen. I was mopping up the floor 
with that mop over there, and I gave it an extra good 
souse in the bucket of hot soapsuds, and I got to the 
top of the steps just as Bill had his foot on the lowest 
one. 

“ ‘Walk out of here’,” says I, “’r I'll take more’n the 
dirt off your face’.” 

“J shoved the mop, which was steaming like a kettle 
on the boil, under his nose. 

“Bill never did like water, hot or cold, and he stepped 
back and let out some awful language. It made me so 
mad I clear forgot myself and charged right down on 
him, 

“T have to laugh when I think of the way that little 
drunken critter put for his team. He got into it on the 
jump and turned s round so quick he cramped the wheels 

nd almost ti over. : 
. as ain't oe God to lay hands on a lady’.” says he. 
* ‘but if Frenchy'll come down off’n that hill a minute, I'l! 
make him look like a picked chicken.’ , 

“Be shook his fist at Louis. who. was a-setting ‘way 
up there on that big rock and dared him to come down: 
but Louis, he seemed to think he was pretty well off 
where he was and never budged a mite, 


; “Ain’t 
It’s as scarce as 


Feet and legs all 
_ It’s the first time he was ever 
Something’s Jonahed me for sure. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


“*Those darned Canadians haven’t got any spirit,’ says 
Bill. “Weil, I guess I'll be goi There’s a man down 
the road a piece I’ve got to lick. 

“My, wasn’t Mr. Bailey mad when he got home. He 
turned right around and drove all over the country ‘look- 
ing for Bill, but he never caught up with him. I’m glad 
of it now. There’s no use having any more fuss with 
people than we can help. You don’t mean to say you've 
finished? Why, you haven’t eat a thing!” 

We insisted that we had not only eaten, but eaten well, 
and leaving Mrs. Bailey, smiling broadly over our just 
praises, to “clean up,” we lighted our pipes and started 
ior the barn. 

A lantern sputtering in the center of the floor threw 
Rembrantesque splashes of light and shadow throughout 
the interior. Half a dozen farmers, seated on pails and 
feed boxes, formed a ragged circle about the upright 
figure of Mr. Bailey, who, hands in pockets and chest 
thrown out, was fervidly descanting upon the merits of 
a certain Jersey. Just without the group stood a tall, old 
man, leaning upon a pitchfork. With his aged hound at 
his feet he might well have posed for an effigy of Natty 
Bumpo resting on his rifle. Marvin had been a famous 
hunter in his day, and even now his lean legs could out- 
tire many a younger pair, while his keen eye had yet to 
find its equal in the district. He had taught Bailey all 
he knew of woodcraft and was rightly proud of his pupil, 
whom he still called “the boy.” 

As we joined the old man he threw back his head in 
a noiseless laugh that more than ever emphasized his 
resemblance to Cooper’s hero. 

“Jest listen to the boy,” he exclaimed. “He’s as slick 
as the coat of a prize heifer. Lord! he don’t know no 
more about when the cow’ll calve ’en Benjy does.” He 
indicated the hound with a downward nod. 

The unconscious Bailey again declared in his best 
Bryanesque manner that within two months the Jersey 
would become the happy mother of the finest calf, sired 
by etc., etc. 

“So you're going to try the birds again this year,” said 
old Marvin, his eyes half closed and the group seemed 
to glide away from before him like the slides v magic 
lantern, while he looked into the past. “Well, there’s 
a few left, I expect. I’ve seen most of the four-legged 
critters go. This place was good ground for them once, 
but the farms have eaten the heart out of the woods now. 
I’m not complaining; I’ve had my share of sport from 
kidhood up. Hunting was about all I ever was good for 
and there’s some’ll say I wasn’t so bad at that. 

“During the war,” he continued with a reminiscent 
emile, “I uster shoot quail while I was in picket duty. 
Jest a pinch a powder and a bullet cut up to serve as 
shot. The birds were most almighty tame. 

“Tt’s an odd thing, but I wasn’t hit once during the 
whole scrap, ard I’ve been shot all to hell since. There’s 
a dozen number eights in that hand now, put there by 
a feller who thought he could shoot woodcock. The back 
of my head’s like a nutmeg grater. Two of us were out 
after pa’tridge in an alder swamp not far from here. We 
had pretty nearly covered the ground and was jest swing- 
ing together when a bird got up between us, heading 
straight for me. I turned so’s to take him as he went 
by and the next thing I knowed a charge of shot took 
me in the back of the head hard enough to lift me off 
my feet. When I came to my friend was kneeling in the 
moss, wringing his hands and crying: ‘I’ve killed you, 
Jim Marvin!’ 


“Not yet,’ says I, ‘but you’ve made a pretty good try. 


Get some water, quick!’ 

“Well, he got some, and by and by I was able to 
crawl down to the brock myself and soak my scalp. 
There was five holes through each ear, and that shows 
you how well he centered me. We was some time get- 
ting back to the wagon. On the way we flushed two or 
three pa’tridges, and I told him to shoot. ‘Not me,’ he 
says; ‘I’ve fired a gun for the last time.’ He must have 
meant jest that day,” added the old man with a twinkle 
in his eye, “for he was out next week sure enough. 

“T’ve got three or four buckshot planted in this left 
arm. It happened at one of these combination shoots 
one Thanksgiving. Usually I’m pretty good, but that 
day I couldn’t connect with anything. Finally I got mad 
and poured in a big charge and topped her off with a fist 
full of double B’s. I leant the gun against a fence and 
T guess I must have left both barrels cocked. While I 
was talking to a member of the committee some meddle- 
some mink knocked the gun over, or done something to 
her. He never could say just what. At any rate she 
went offi—kerwhang—and I felt ’s if I had got in front 
of a charge of grape. I jumped ’round and the first 
thing I see was this mink spinning like a top. He spun 
‘round abcut four times and dropped with a yell. Then 
I heard another how! and blame if a small boy half way 
crost the vard didn’t begin to spin, too. When he keeled 
over I took a couple of turns myself. 

“However, things weren’t so bad as they looked. The 
say had a piece taken out of his leg and the kid was only 
grazed. I’d collected most of the shot. There was a 
blacksmith shop near there and they lugged me over 
and dug a good many of the B’s out with an awl. But 
some was tucked in too deep, and whether it was them 
or whether I got biood poisoning from the awl I didn’t 
know. Anyway it was months before my arm got well. 
It kept aching and swelling, and every little while a sore 
would open up and out would pop a buckshot. After 
that I began to think war was the only safe thing for me.” 

During the old man’s reminiscences Bailey had been 
doing some silver-tongue work. One of the farmers 
had offered a certain number of sheep for the Jersey, but 
Bailey was not quite satisfied. 

“Throw in a couple of dollars and she’s yours,” he 
remarked. 

More haggling ensued, moistened by frequent attacks 
upon a stone jug of wild-cherry rum. Finally the farmer 
offered to throw in a pair of hogs to make up the differ- 
ence, and upon this basis the trade was completed. A 
dollar apiece struck us as cheap for hogs and we were 
ready to believe that our host had the better_of the 
bargain. : rary) 

There was no more trading done that night... The 
farmers. took. a. farewell. swig of wild-cherry rum and 
left the barn. Out in the yard they paused a moment, 
faces lifted to the skv. while they snuffed the pregnant 
odors of the night. Wet weather was prophesied for the 
morrow. Then th horses were unhitched and one by 





[Ave. 3, 1901. 
one they rattled away in the mis darkness, the new 
owner of me Jersey towing that reluctant animal in the 


rear of dis buggy. 

The morning dawned with a fine rain falling. Patches 
of mist lay in the hollows between the hills, eddying like 
slow smoke} now rising and spreading abroad in thin 
blue veils, now condensing into banks of pure snow. 
Breakfast was prolonged in the hope that the weather 
would clear, but when the last piece of bacon had van- 
ished and the pipes were produced Mr, Bailey came in 
with the disheartening information that the fog was good 
to hold all day. He fussed aimlessly about the room, 
shedding drops of moisture from his glistening rubber 
coat until his wife could stand it no longer. 

“You're jest ruining this floor,” she remarked with 
some asperity. ‘For goodness sakes find what you want 
and run out.” 

“Oh, I ain’t after nothing, in particular,” he said, 
retreating to the doorway. “‘Leastways——” he paused 
and a rueful grin rose to the surface—‘‘if you boys are all 
through p’rhaps you might like to come out in the yard 
a minute.” J 

We signified our willingness and donning our shooting 
coats followed him toward the barn. When we were out 
of earshot of the kitchen he gave us another rueful smile. 

“It’s them hogs!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t want the 
old woman to know, but he’s surely done me on them 
hogs. They just came this morning. One of em’s got 
tuberculosis and the other——, well, the other’s a sight. 
Come and look at ’em.” 

He led the way to the pen under the barn. In the 
darkness we could vaguely distinguish two forms recum- 
bent on the steaming manure. One of them—a white 
one—staggered to his feet and began a retreat to the 
cpposite end of the pen, but his strength gave out and 
he fell in the muck, breathing stentorously. 

“That’s the tuberculosis one,” said Bailey. “Now look 
at this critter.” 

The other, black save for a pallid spot or two on the 
rump, had also arisen to its feet and stood eyeing us— 
er trying io. It’s head was joined to its body at an angle 
of almost 45 degrees. It looked as if some one had tried 
to wting its neck and desisted when half through. 

“It’s a Phattfacia Upsidownia,” he exclaimed, mis- 
guoting Lear. a 

“Maybe,” said Bailey. “I never heard the scientific 
name before, and I never see one like it, either. They’re 
butes, both of ’em, ain’t they?” ; 

They certainly were unique. The bacon we had just 
eaten lay heavily on our stotnachs as we gazed. 

“What are you going to do with them?” we asked at 
length. 2 

Bailey’s expression became more cheerful. Oh, I 
reckon I’ can trade ’em off somehow,” he replied. “I m 
going to get rid of the rest of my cows to-day, and there's 
sure to be some suckers along. They only stand me two 
dollars, anyway.” 5 

“You're a wizard if you do it,” we said. i} 

We pottered about the barn an hour of so, visiting 

poor Hal and his eager little sister. Finally it was 
decided that wet or no wet we would take a short tramp. 
With Lady ranging joyfully ahead we crossed the pas- 
ture at the rear of the house and entered a long swale. 
where in times past we had always found a few birds. 
The brook was stone dry, however, and the covert had 
probably not been used for some time. The only thing 
that Lady found to interest her was a forlorn turtle 
laboriously crawling through the brush in search of some 
D001. 
' As the day lightened a little we kept on toward a good- 
sized sheet of water a couple of miles distant, which we 
judged had resisted the drouth. To a certain extent it 
had, but it had shrunk mightily—was a mere frog-pond 
in a setting of black mud. One tiny rivulet still trickled 
into it an following the course of this Lady came on 
her first quarry. She made a very pretty point on my 
side of the brook, the bird—a young cock partridge—lying 
well. Thanks to the open nature of the ground, I scored 
a clean kill. : ‘ 

Half an hour later I made an inexcusable miss. The 
bird flushed on the edge of the woods and flew directly 
across the pond, the charge from each barrel rippling the 
water behind her. This was the last partridge we saw, 
and having completed the circuit of the watershed, and 
eaten our lunch under a dripping pine, we returned to the 
farm wet through and somewhat out of sorts. My com- 
panion had not had a shot. s 

Bailey was out and he did not come in to supper, 
though we heard him drive into the yard. Presently 
Joe entered in a state of excitement with the announce- 
ment that the hogs had been traded. We asked what 
Bailey had got in exchange. 

“Fourteen hens,” he replied, exultantly; “and they’re 
worth fifty cents apiece. He’s gone off to get ’em now.’ 

We stepped out on the veranda to see -he man who 
would give seven dollars worth ef hens for a pair of dol- 
lar hogs. The pigs were crated and in the wagon. The 
farmer, a long, lank individual, in winter overcoat and 
arctics, held aloft a lantern, while his hired man nailed 
down the top slats. The hogs seemed ominously quiet. 
As the last nail went home Mrs. Bailey’s voice was heard 
hospitably inviting the men to come in and take a parting 
drink of the wild-cherry rum, it seeming that no trade 
could be binding without this ceremony. 

We all filed in, the hired man ridding himself some- 
what regretfully of a large cud of tobacco, and stood 
around the hot stove while Mrs. Bailey filled our glasses. 
When we had crooked our elbows the hired man with- 
drew, while his master lingered for a few moments’ gos- 
sip. He was becoming logical under the influence of 
a second glass, when an uproar from the yard interrupted 
him. 

“That’s Bob,” he said. “Wonder what’s the matter?” 

We ran out. Bob, in an — of despair, knelt on 
the wagon seat, peering into the crate. 

“Suthin’s the trouble with the white hog!” he ex- 
claimed, 

We clustered about the wagon, while the farmer held 
up the lantern. The white hog lay motionless on the 
bottom: ‘the other, his forefeet on the flank of his pros- 
trate. friend, on jp have a certain sad knowingness 
in. the cast of his head. = 

Bob ripped off a couple of slats and fetched the victim 
of tuberculosis a smart rap with hig hammer. There 
was not a quiver in response, 
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“By gum!” he ejaculated in a hollow voice; “he’s dead.” 

“Dead!” said the farmer. “He was alive all right when 
we put him in.” . 

“Well, he’s dead now just the same,” retorted Bob. - 

There was a moment’s solemn pause. “I’ve made a 
hell of a good trade, I have,” said the farmer at last. 
“Prebably the black one’ll die ‘for’ we get him home.” 

After a little grumbling and swearing they drove off 
with their bad bargain, Strangely enough they seemed 
to blame themselves rather than Bailey. In fact, Bob 
seemed rather to admire the latter’s keenness. Appar- 
ently all was fair in trade to these people. 

The night had set in clear and myriads of stars lit the 
dusky vault. The earth smelt fresh and clean.after its 
bath. We lingered awhile snuffing the pleasant odors 
of the country. My companion began to quote: 


“Though every prospect pleases 
And only man——” 


“P’rhaps we didn't make a good trade on them hogs!” 
broke: in Joe’s shrill voice from the direction of the barn, 
and Louis’ muffled laughter completed the interrupted 
quotation. FisHER AMES, JR. 





~ Outing Companions. 


Mr. Carrot, Ill., July 27—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The recent communications in Forest AND, STREAM as to 
who make the best outing companions, has set me think- 
ing. 

When one sits down and begins to think out for him- 
self the necessary requisites for an ideal “pardner,” there 
comes before his vision old camps, old friends and new- 
found friends. whose presence around the camp-fire has 
strengthened into a friendship stronger than words can 
portray. 

My first camping companion was my father. He it was 
who tayght me the principles of holding on and holding 
ahead, pointed out the deep holes where watched the gamy 
bass, first showed me how to arrange the decoys in life- 
like array, taught me how a blind was constructed so as 
to deceive the crafty waterfowl; told me the necessity of 
digging the drain around the tent, to tighten the guy 
ropes in dry weather, and to slacken them in case of rain. 
He taught me the signs of mink, rat, coon and other fur- 
bearing animals; then educated me in the knowledge of 
their ways and how to outwit them with trap and snare. 
In odd times on our trips he would stop by some old 
tree and tell me of the wild pigeons that once roosted 
there, show me the place he had once killed a turkey or 
deer; paddled me down some quiet, tree-girted creek in 
quest of woodcock, or, as we traversed the margin of 
some rush-bordered bayou, would tell of the geese which 
once fed there in their annual migrations. It was he who 
taught me to lay the back log to fry potatoes, to sizzle 
bacon, how to concoct slapjacks from cornmeal, flour 
cand baking powder. 

In fact, as I look back, it seems as though all my wild 
woods love was derived from this source, and it was all 
given in such a simple, modest way that I can think of no 
one I would rather have as a “pardner” than my father. 
He belongs to the old school—one who crossed the plains 
in the age of the gold fever, who lived here when deer, 
turkey, pigeon, wildfowl and all maners and species of 
game and fur-bearing animals were so plentiful as to be a 
nuisance. 

Then came a new “pardner’’—one of the opposite sex— 
a brown-eyed, quiet little woman, who soon learned from 
her husband to love the beauties of nature, who humored 
him in his hobbies of rod, gun and dog; who found pleas- 
ure in the gentle woodland breezes, whose eyes dimmed 
with tears as the rifle or shotgun brought some wild woods 
inhabitant to death, which same eyes spoke volumes in the 
way of hunters’ fare and appetite as she relished the game 
dinners in camp. Who, when it rained, would say, “We 
had a nice day yesterday, and it will probably be nice to- 
morrow, so let’s rest up to-dav.” Who added a new 
pleasure by her presence, and brought a more wholesome 
air into the cooking; who, though not versed in woods 
ways, lost her heart in the perfect freedom of the camp. 

And now, this year, we have another companion—little 
Hunkie, as papa calls him, much to his mamma’s dis- 
gust, when visitors are at the house. He is not yet two 
years old, but this autumn when Frosty Jack has killed 
off the mosquitoes and knocked malaria sky high, and 
when the leaves are turning and the nuts falling, when the 
evening brings the ducks to the lakes to feed, when the 
autumn tempered days make angling just about right, 
when squirrels and quail and snipe are ripe, come to our 
camp on the banks of the northern Mississippi, where the 
grapes hang in purpled clusters for the ruffed grouse, and 
cur tent is pitched in a good location; look at my com- 
panions—father and grandfather in one, the teacher and 
guest, then the wife and son, and, I don’t know what you 
fellows think about it, but I do know who I think are the 
best companions to take camping out. 

E. K. STEDMAN. 





Color Did Not Set. 


Frank Furman, who lives at Jamaica, L. I., recently acquired a 


liver-colored setter, and is now greatly excited and looking for 
redress because the liver color won’t stay on. ~ 

Mr. Furman dwells on Clinton avenue. While taking an in- 
ventory of his things recently he discovered that he had too 
many saddles and not enough liver colored setters. So he adver- 
tised that he would swap a saddle for a dog. s F : 

His advertisement was answered oy a man who lived in Phila- 
delphia and had a Quaker name. e wrote that he could give 
references and was ready to exchange one liver-colored dog worth 
$100 for a Mexican saddle worth $75. i 

Mr. Furman shipped a saddle by fast freight. In a few days a 
box full = liver-colored dog arrived, marked “express charges 
coll ,? 7 

Se veren’s suspicions were aroused when he saw the liver- 
colored dog running yelping around the yard pursued by a hen. 
Then came a rain storm, which washed most of the liver color 
off hi: : : 

an beautiful black dots on the animal, which Mr. vase 


sed were symptoms of his descent, proved to 
candy s wt creed paint, for they disappeared under the 
influence of the w ’ 


suspiciou' “now quite aroused, and Mr. Furman 
onterel a Saris bath for the liver-eclored creature, which proved 
when the paint dissolved to be merely a yellow dog that would be 
Thereunen he wrote a letter to the Philadelphian, but has re- 
<gived no answer. x 
“I suppose he’s too busy riding around on my saddle to attend 
to hie 1 mail,” Mr, Furman says, sadly—New York World. 


: Satmal History. 


My Raccoon. 


_ Cooney’s young eyes opened upon a hard world, and it 
is no wonder that an early acquaintance with the wiles of 
man trained his wits to be as sharp as his nose, and his 
keen eyes and quick ears to be ever on the alert for a 
chance to get even with the enemy. 

A shot from a rifle killed his mother one summer’s 
evening, and smoke from the fire that the man with the 
rifle kindled in the hollow tree that had been the home of 
this unlucky raccoon family sent the young ones scram- 
bling into the branches for air. It was an easy matter to 
capture three such babies. 

Perhaps the heart of the man with the gun was less 
black than it must have looked to Cooney and his brethren, 
or a closer view of the three scared little balls of fur may 
have altered his first intention, which I rather think was 
wholesale massacre in expiation for raided hen roosts and 
depredated garden beds. Suffice it to say, the man adopted 
one young raccoon, gave another to his gardener, and, 
remembering my fancy for odd pets, boxed up the third 
and sent it to me. Now I had had presents of pets from 
my friends before, and when a telegram came to say that 
I was to receive another, a long line of beasts and reptiles 
seemed to raise their heads and look at me; weird dogs 
and alligators, matted and horned toads, into whose beady 
eyes I had vainly looked for a responsive gleam of intelli- 
gence. Therefore, when my box arrived by express, I 
opened it with misgivings, which, however, vanished once 
for all on my first sight of Cooney. About the size of a 
well-grown kitten, soft gray fur (his tail had not yet 
attained the five-ringed splendor it reached later on), deli- 
cately frilled ears, and the most rascally eyes that ever 
peered along a sharp, black muzzle. Then his hands! 
How they grasped and caught, and how cleverly they 
handled aii they touched! A monkey’s hands are hardly 
more clever. Nor is a monkey’s mind more alert and 
inquisitive. Prying into cupboards, picking keyholes with 
eager forefinger, peering into the receiver of the telephone, 
in never-ceasing effort to get at the true inwardness of 
things*-such was Cooney, and with it all as neat as any 
Shaker. Hands washed before and after, and during 
the course of every meal, and not only hands, but food 
as well, if clean water was within reach. 

Acting upon the supposition that a wild animal re- 
quired a cage, F had one built, five feet square and 
about four high, the front of wire netting, with a small 
door for entrance and exit. The back could be raised on 
hinges for purposes of cleaning out. Inside an inverted 
box with a hole cut in the side, well filled with wool, 
formed his bed. The cage was placed upon the piazza, 
but Cooney never went near it except at night. He pre- 
ferred to roam at will about the house and piazzas. About 
three times a day, however, my little daugher would sud- 
denly grab Cooney by the nape of his neck and retire 
with him to the cage, which she could enter from the 
back, and, curling up in a corner, and holding Cooney 
firmly against her small body, she would gravely insert a 
nursing bottle in his mouth, and he would as gravely 
empty it. But business over, Cooney was ready for play 
again. There was always a dog or two about the house. 
We had seven just then, and Cooney loved them all. The 
two pointers only tolerated him, but the bull terriers were 
his chums. They romped together in perfect accord, and 
if the dogs grew too rough or Cooney got bored, he 
climbed a tree, and waited in the branches until the dogs 
strayed off. This good fellowship continued for over a 
year, and might have lasted longer but for an accident that 
brought out the latent savagery in him, turned him into 
an Ishmael. and caused some members of the family, and 
most of the neighbors, to declare him to be possessed of a 
devil. 


A strange dog strayed into the place one day, and seeing 
Cooney loping across the lawn, fell upon him. The 
snarling and yelping that ensued attracted our dogs, and 
led away by example, they followed suit. Lo! there was 
Cooney on his back fighting for life with teeth and power- 
ful hind legs. and with thin, formidable claws, while his 
old. familiar friends tore and bit him. It was over in a 
moment, for the coachman ran to the rescue with a club, 
with which he cracked all the dogs impartially over the 
head. I lifted the poor little raccoon from the ground and 
carried him into the house. It was autumn and chilly, so 
I laid him on a pillow by the library fire and washed and 
dressed his wounds as well as I could. His back was 
badly torn. and he must have been hurt internally, as he 
made no attempt to move, but lay panting on his side. I 
thought he would die, but he did not. He lay for several 
days on his pillow without moving. then he began to creep 
lamely about the room, and at the end of three weeks 
Richard was himself again. It was during this period 
of enforced inactivity that I got a glimpse of the softer 
side of his complex nature, recognized in him a quality 
which I sometimes think is almost peculiar to animals. 
namely, gratitude, and tacitly formed with him a sort of 
alliance offensive and defensive against all comers, which 
we maintained’ so long as the poor little chap lived. 

Cooney was very sick, and he knew it. He refused all 
food at first, but soon would lap a little milk or beef tea if 
held so that he could reach it without raising his head. 
It dawned on him, perhaps, that I had had no hand in his 
undoing, but was trying to help him. He began to look 
for my coming, would raise his head and stretch out his 
paw. It seemed to comfort him so much, that I often sat 
on the floor beside him, reading a book and holding his 
hot little paw in my hand, feeling it nervously twitching, 
till by degrees it relaxed and Cooney was asleep. Kind old 
nature pulled him through after all. His wounds healed, 
his high spirits returned, and with them his old rascality. 
Indeed it seemed as if the origirtal devil must have 
gathered unto himself at least seven more. There was no 
more roaming at large for Cooney. Thie sight of a dog 
would drive him to fury. He would rise on his hind legs, 


- swaying his body to and fro, emitting an eager whine, 


while his eyes blazed red. We had to keep him in his 
cage, or tied to a stake that could be moved about under 
trees or near the house for company. Whenever I came 
out he stood up so eagerly and meant so plainly “Do take 


mie along!” that it was hard to disappoint him, and although 
a walk with him involved tuggings to get ahead and sud- 
den stoppings to investigate any object of interest, I often 
did take him along. When tired of his antics, I, would 
always perch him on my shoulder, where he sat up in per- 
fect content. If I drove, he often stood beside me, his 
paws on the dashboard, sniffing the wind, and seeming to 
enjoy the scenery. 

I could stroke him while he fed, and tease him by pfe- 
tending to pull away a chicken bone or a bunch of grapes— 
his favorite morsels. He merely gathered together what 
was left with his paws, and went on with his meal, glanc- 
ing meanwhile at me out of the corner of his eye, as if he 
would say, “Oh! that’s all right; you don’t count.” But 
if another hand attempted the same liberty, a snarl and a 
bite down to the bone was the penalty. 

Another .person from whom he stood. liberties within 
certain limits was our coachman, whom he looked upon 
as a necessary evil, to be borne with philosophy. When 
the man seized him by the nape of the neck to carry him 
stableward, Cooney hung limp and resigned, for he knew 
that it meant cage and bedtime. ; 

His Sunday bath was another dispensation to be 
patiently endured. A thorough lathering with soap, which 
often got in his eyes, and a cold douche from the hose, 
were hardly to his fancy, and his stolid attitude plainly 
showed that- he regarded the whole business as some 
foolish fetish of simple minds. 

_ The ultimate fate of Cooney is wrapped in gloom. They 
tied him to his stake under the trees one afternoon as 
usual, but at bedtime the cord that had held him was cut 
and Cooney gone. No trace of him was ever found, I 
have always linked in my mind the disappearance of 
Cooney with a gang of chattering Italian laborers who 
were macadamizing a road not fifty yards from the spot 
where he was tied. They knocked off work at 6 o’clock. 
They are a frugal race, and meat is dear. Might not fat 
raccoon stew be a tempting variation on dandelions and 
macaroni? Whatever his fate, I mourned for him, for 
there was never a more amusing or engaging little 
M. 


creature. . M: 
The Beaver, 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
One of the iast things I did in Boston before taking 
train ior Oregon was to leave directions to have my 
ForEsT AND STREAM forwarded to me. ' 

_ I have just_read in the issue of July 13 the interesting 
letter of Mr. E, P. Jaques, giving some more observations 
on the beaver. Mr. Jaques kindly refrains from mention- 
ing my nzme, but refers to my story of carrying a 46 
pound beaver six miles without putting it down, in a 
way that plainly shows he thinks me a candidate for high 
honors as a member of the “Ananias Club.” He says 
“The man who carried the beaver six miles without 
stopping to rest can get a fair donation toward a medal 
commemorating the feat by addressing N. B. Beardslee, 
Hennessey, Okla. T..” Mr. Beardslee being the man 
who had such a hard time carrying the soft, but yielding 
and slippery body of a beaver on one occasion, this 
deceptive load having been unguardedly chosen in prefer- 
ence to a saddle of venison. Now, in telling my own 
beaver story I mentioned my carrying my beaver the 
distance named merely incidentally) and without 
thought that it was anything extraordinary in itself. 

I did remember that it was a very fatiguing experience 
and that at the time I felt it was a pretty good lug and 
that I had some pride in bringing the beaver through 
in that way, 

I can easily sympathize with Mr. Beardslee in his 
troublesome undertaking, but I undertook nothing so 
difficult, and Mr. Jaques’ mistake lay in his supposition 
that there was ‘no other way to carry a dead beaver than 
the simple but very difficult one he adopted. 

My beaver was inside the stout old ““Kennebecker” of 
my guide. T. W. Biilings—oi blessed memory—which 
was securely strapped to my shoulders. If either Mr. 
Jaques or Mr. Beardslee have any more beavers to carry, 
and don’t know what a “kennebecker’”’ is, I shall be 





any 


_ happy to explain—and so would any man familiar with 


life in the old times in the Maine woods. I carried my 
beaver—and my quite clear and distinct recollection is 
that it weighed just 46 pounds—from Randall Brook. 
where we caught him, through the woods to the old 
“tote road,” and down that to our canoe on Eberne Lake, 
and my recollection is that the distance is six miles. 
And I as distinctly remember some feeling of compla- 
cency that I had not once put down my load. 

Now, I have always admired the candor of Artemas 
Ward, who, having occasion once in a lecture to give 
the number of rats existing at that time in the United 
States. immediately after naming the figure, added: “I 
speak entirely from memory.” 

I think there is an old note book—one of a “Maine 
Woods series’’— in my desk at home, where these and 
many other experiences of mine were: faithfully recorded 
at the time of their occurrence, and when I am again 
privileged to do so I shall, for my own satisfaction, look 
this matter up. For the present, however, “I. speak 
entirely from memory,” though I must believe my data 
were criginally much more definite than Artemas 
Ward’s could have been. 

I was a “husky” voung fellow then, able to do a good 
piece of “woods work,” and delighting in “roughing it” 
in the wilderness. 

I wish I could tell of the feats of Billings in carrying 
toads with that old “kennebecker”—of the actual weight 
of blankets, hard tack and salt pork, bear traps, otter 
traps, and other impedimenta which he would pack into 
and strap upon it, and bending forward, till he was 
fairly under it, stride off for hours at a time without 
stopping. His own expression in regard .to himself in 
those days was always—“I was strong as a moose.” That 
he injured himself in this way there was no doubt, and 
when even his extraordinary powers began to wane, and 
the kidney trouble came, his regret for his lost strength 
was pathetic. 

But, I wander from the maine question, and from one 
which-I wish to raise, viz.—as to the average weight of 
a full grown beaver. My beaver was a comparatively 
young one. I used to discuss such questions with Bill- 
ings and i am sure I recall his telling me more than 
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once of killing “on the Tobique,” beaver weighing 80 
pounds or more. Now, does that take any one’s breath 
away? Alli I can say is that it is a datum that has long 
been in my memory, and I would like to hear expert 
testimony about it. C. H. Ames. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
—o-— 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertiss 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The Illinois Quail Law. 


State Game CoMMISSIONER Lovejoy has issued a notice 
to his deputy game wardens, reading as follows: 

Roscoe, Ill., July 1—To whom it may concern: Acting 
on the authority of Attorney-General Hamlin, of IIli- 
nois, I wish to say, that while it is true that under the 
law as it now stands, a person may kill quail at any time 
of the year after this date, but in so doing he consents 
that the title to such quail shall remain in the State, and 
if such quail is killed or in his possession for any purpose 
prohibited by law, any game warden or deputy, may take 
possession and dispose of same, as provided in sections 
20, 21, 22 and 23 of the original act, which are still in 
full force and effect. I therefore instruct all wardens and 
deputies to take possession of any quail killed by any 
one, between the twentieth day of December, and the first 
day of November of.the succeeding year. 

Under the law as it now stands you are fully author- 
ized to take such possession. 

By section 29 of the original act which is still in force 
and effect, it is made unlawful “for any person or per- 
sons, to hunt with dog, gun or net within or upon the 
ground or the land of another, without his obtaining 
trom the owner, agent or occupant of such ground or 
land, his, her or their permission so to do.” 

I wish to urge the enforcement of the above. 


Re- 
spectfully, 


4 a) 
A. J. Lovejoy, State Game Commissioner. 


The opinion of the Attorney-General, upon the author- 
ity of which this opinion is based, reads as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, Iil., June 21.—Hon. A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, 
lll.: _ Dear Sir—Replying to your inquiry, “Does the 
statute, for the protection of game, approved May 10, 
i901, and in force July 1, 1901, repeal the first section of 
the statute for the protection of game, approved April 
24, 1899, and in force July 1, 1899?” 

The chief difference between the two laws consists in 
the omission of the word “quail” in the law of 1901; 
whereas quail was protected by the law of 1899. 

Except some slight changes as to the time to hunt, 
entrap, etc., game, and the punishment for the violation 
of the law. the two sections are substantially the sanie, 
save that the word “quail” is left out of the law of 
1901I. 

The statute of 1901 provides that section 1 of the law 
of 1899 shall “be amended to read as follows:” 

The general principle laid down in the text books and 
often declared by the Supreme Court is: Repeals by 
implication are not favored. 

Section 2, however, of the recent act of 1901 is as fol- 
lows: “All acts and parts of acts conflicting herewith 
are hereby repealed.” 

It is apparent that the two laws do conflict, and so far 
as they do conflict, the law of 1901 is an express repeal 
of the law of 1899. 

Besides other repugnancies between the two acts, the 
punishment is entirely different. In the law of 1899 the 
punishment for each offense is not less than $5 nor more 
than $25; in the law of 1901 the punishment is not less 
than $15 nor more than $50. There is, therefore, such 
a repugnancy that it is impossible to reconcile the two 
acts. 

Whenever a law has been amended in this particular 
manner the Supreme Court has uniformly held that the 
amended law is repealed. ; 

When an amendatory act declares a certain section 
“shall be amended that it shall read as follows,” and then 
makes a distinct provision, that operates to repeal the 
section of the amended act named. 

In the People vs. Young, 38 IIl., 490, the Supreme 
Court says: “A form of amendment of the section of 
the statute that it shall be ‘amended to read as follows, 
setting out in words how it shall read, of necessity re- 
peals all of the section, as it before stood, which is left 
out of and not included in the reading which is written 
in the amendatory act for the section to have.” To the 
same effect is Goodal vs. The People, 123 IIl., 380-304; 
L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. the City of East St. Louis, 134 
Tll., 661. t 

In the case of Palmer vs. the City of Danville, 166 IIl., 
49, the Court held: “The amended act declared that the 
statute should be amended to read as therein provided, 
and it is operated to repeal the original action and to 
substitute the amended section.” ; 

I am. therefore, of the opinion that section 1 of the 
law of 1899 is repealed by the law of 1901. 

I am of the further opinion, however, that sufficient 
of the act of 1899 remains, if rigidly enforced, to protect 

il. 5 a 
"' section 2 of that act, which is still in force, it is 
provided it shall further “be unlawful for any person or 
persons at any time to sell or expose for sale or to have 
in his or their possession for the purpose of selling, any 
quail, ete., that shall have been caught, ensnared, trapped 
or killed within the limits of this State.” Ag 

It is further provided in section 11 of the original act, 
which is still in full force, “that the ownership of and title 
to all wild game and birds in the State of Illinois is 
hereby declared to be in the State; and no wild game 
or birds shall be taken or killed in any manner, or at 
any time, except the persons so taking or killing shall 
consent that the title to said game shall be and remain 
in the State of Illinois, for the purpose of regulating the 
use and disposition of the same after such taking or 

ey: ” 
os Shetion 29 of the original act, which is still in full force 
and effect, it is made unlawful “for any person or persons _ 
to hunt with dog, gun or net within or upon the ground ; 
or the land of another without his obtaining from the / 
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owner, agent or occupant of such ground or land his, her 
or their permission so to do.” a" 

While it is true that under the law as it now stands 
a person may kill quail at any time of the year, but in 
so doing he consents that the title to such quail shall 
remain in the State, and if such quail is killed or in his 
possession for any purpose prohibited by law, any State 
game warden or deputy may take possession and dispose 
of the same, as provided in sections 20, 21, 22 and 23 of 
the original act, which are still in force and effect. 

I would recommend that you instruct your deputy 
wardens to take possession of any quail killed by any 
one at any such times in the year as in your judgment 
would best protect the quail in Illinois from destruction, 
and under the law, as it now stands, your deputies will 
be fully authorized to take such possession. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 

H. J. Hamutn, Attorney-General. 


Some Moose Heads. 


As moose measurements Mr. G, E. Armstrong has 
kindly furnished me the following list of statistics of 
moose shot in his camps during the last three seasons, with 
permission to send them to Forest AND STREAM for publi- 
cation. This record seems to me noteworthy. For ob- 
vious reasons of delicacy, the names of the individual 
sportsmen, which are given to the editor in full, are here 
replaced by initials: 


Moose Shot at G. R. Armstrong’s Camps in the Seasons 
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of 1898, 1899 and 1900. 
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The Eastern Shore. 


Srockton, Md., July 24—Once more the soft whistle 
of the yellowleg sounds from the marshes, borne on the 
breeze that waves the long salt grass like the billows of an 
ocean—mile on mile of undulating green, full of ponds, in- 
lets and bays, stretching away until lost in the shadow of 
the dark, unbroken line of pine woods as far as the eye 
can see. On the ocean side uprises a border of glistening 
white sand dunes, piled high by the even pounding surf. 
Over this wide expanse of marsh and islands pass thou- 
sands of shore birds, stopping to feed in the half-dry 
ponds or following the waves up and down over the flat 
ocean beach. What a mixed lot they are—willet, yellow- 
legs, dowitchers, greybacks, hay birds and sandpipers and 
plovers of many kinds. There is no quarreling, no chas- 
ing or picking each other; all are intent on the one busi- 
ness of capturing as many snails, bugs, shellfish and worms 
as their quick eyes can detect in the mud and shifting 
sand. They are always moving, always eating, seemingly 
never full. ; A 

Mosquitoes, you say? nae we have mosquitoes ! 
Who ever heard of a salt marsh without mosquitoes? 
Not only one kind, but nine or even more, we are told, 
each with its own particular way of cultivating your 
acquaintance. Now in the mountains and North Woods 
you have the black flies; in the Southern woods you have 
green flies, sheep flies and ticks; on the Southern coast 
you have midges, and over the fields and farms, North and 
South, you have the harvest midges. But go where you 
will, if there is a pond, lake or river near, you have the 
inevitable mosquito. We are not the only spot. How- 
ever, a netting thrown over your head as you walk to your 
pond, saves all blood shedding; then when you are quiet 
in your blind, your decoys all out, the mosquitoes settle 
away again and you are little disturbed, unless you persist 
in getting up and running about through the grass. 

nerally the flights stop and feed in goodly numbers, 
keeping the marshes well worked from the middle of July 
until the middle of August. Then the late flight is on, 
which often is here far into September. Then again the 
feeding conditions do not seem to suit the birds, and 
flight after flight will oe on down the coast to be seen no 
more until spring. Plenty of fresh rain water on the 
marshes holds the yellowlegs and other marsh feeders; 
low tides and bare mud flats draw the other flight birds. 
If the birds are moving well, the shooting is fast, and the 
sport something to be remembered, but if birds are scarce 
and not flying, the sun gets wa hot, the marsh smells 
bad, the mosquitoes bother and the whole thing is mean. 

The whole country here is full of quail. I have never 
seen so many old birds in early summer, and as we have 
had no rain to hurt since the first of June, I do not think 
the young birds can now be in 7 . Driving four 
miles along our road last week, I counted eighteen birds 
that I saw on the fences and in the road, and I heard-as 
many if not more whistling back in the fields and along 
the edge of woods. I look for shooting this fall, and 
as the season does not open until Nov. 10, the birds will be 
big and strong. ; O. D. Fourxs. 


Average, 12 moose 
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Sad Death of Joho L. Collins. 


Cuicaco, July 24.—Mr. John L. Collins, for many years 
cashier in the Chicago office of Messrs. E. I. Dupont, De 
Nemours & Co., met his death this morning in an elevator 
accident at the Masonic Temple. The offices of the Du- 
pont Company are,on the fifteenth floor of that building, 
and Mr. Collins was going up to that floor. The elevator 
boy opened the door to let off a woman at the thirteenth 
floor, and it is likely that Mr. Collins at this moment be- 
lieved that it was the fifteenth floor. Without stopping to 
think, he sprang past the elevator conductor and got part 
way through the door just as the car started up. He was 
carried to the floor above and crushed between the car 
and the floor, his body falling the full length to the base- 
ment, death, of course, being instantaneous. 

Mr. Collins was favorably known among the shooters of 
Chicago as a man diligent and attentive to his business, 
yet always affable and pleasant. He was fifty-two years 
of age, married and the father of a nineteen-year-old son. 
Mr. Collins was a son of the late Rear-Admiral Napoleon 
Collins, of the U. S. Navy. 


In Town. 


Mr. Charles Porter, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is in town this week upon business con- 
nected with the trade. 


Out of Town, 


_ Messrs. A. S. Trude and W. S. Forrest, two of the lead- 
ing criminal lawyers in Chicago, start this week for Jack- 
son’s Hole, Wyo., where they will fish and perhaps later 
hunt for large game. Mr. Trude has a lodge not far from 
that point, and makes a trip to the Rockies every year. 

Mr. Martin Andrews, of this city, leaves this week for 
an extended stay at Plum Lake, Wis., where he will fish 
and rest. 
_ Mr. John D. Coleman, of San Francisco, Cal., outfitted 
in Chicago this week for a trip of some extent in the lake 
region of Minnesota, where he will fish for black bass and 
muscallonge. Mr, Henry D. Bushnell, of this city, out- 
fitted extensively this week for a trip to Old Mexico. 

E. Hove. 


The State’s Right to Prohibit the 
Sale of Imported Game. 


FoLLowinc is the text of the decision handed down by 
Judge Bellinger in the Deininger case. The point at 
issue was the right of the State to forbid the possession 
for sale of game or fish lawfully killed in another state 
and lawfully exported therefrom: 

In re Deininger. (Circuit Court, D. Oregon. 
17, 1901.) No. ‘2,670. 

_ Bellinger, District Judge. The petitioner was con- 
victed in the State Court of having in his possession trout 
for sale, in violation of the game laws of Oregon, and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $35. In default of pay- 
ment, he has been imprisoned by the sheriff of the 
county. He therefore makes this application for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and this hearing is for an order upon 
the sheriff to show cause why the writ should not be 
granted. The facts in the case, briefly, are that the peti- 
tioner is the manager of the Chlopeck Fishing Company, 
doing business in Portland, Ore.; that said company 
conducts a retail fish market in Portland; that the trout 
in question were purchased in the city of Seattle, in the 
State of Washington, where they had been lawfully 
caught, and were shipped from that State to the market 
of the company in Portland, for sale there. 

It is contended for the petitioner that the law of Ore- 
gon which makes the possession of trout for sale, law- 
fully caught in another State, unlawful, is a restraint of 
interstate commerce, and is therefore void. In the case 
of Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519; 16 Sup. Ct., 600; 
40 L. Ed., 793, it is held that a law of Connecticut which 
provides that no person shall at any time kill any wood- 
cock, ruffed grouse, or quail for the purpose of conveying 
the same beyond the limits of the State, or shall trans- 
port or have in possession, with intent to procure the 
transportation beyond such limits, any such birds killed 
within such State, is legislation which it is within the 
constitutional power of the State to enact. In that case, 
as in this, it was contended that the act of the State of 
Connecticut was in restraint of interstate commerce, 
since it made the possession of the birds in question for 
the purpose of conveying the same beyond the State 
illegal, notwithstanding the fact that said birds were 
lawtully killed in the State of Connecticut. The decision 
is based upon the fundamental distinction that exists 
between the qualified ownership in game and the perfect 
nature of ownership in other property. If game when 
reduced to possession became an article of property, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, it would belong to com- 
merce; otherwise, it is a subject of control by the State, 
in the exercise of its police power, There is, in my 
opinion, no room to distinguish between the right to 
take game out of the State and the right to bring it 
within the State. Interstate traffic is affected as much 
in one case as in the other. It is not material that in 
one case the killing of game is discouraged by the limita- 
tion which the law puts upon its use, by prohibiting its 
exportation, while in the other the enforcement of the 
law against the taking of game is rendered practicable 
by making its possession for sale unlawful. The ultimate 
object sought in each case is the same, and the law in 
each case is a legitimate exercise of the police power of 
the State. The taking of game is not an industry. It is 
merely a diversion. If it is ever anything more than 
this, it is under primitive conditions of society, when 
industrial enterprise and commerce are not yet estab- 
lished. It is wholly immaterial whether the game was 
lawfully caught within the State of Washington or not. 
The violation of the laws of Washington imposes no duty 
in respect to the particular matter upon the State of 
Oregon. Its right to prohibit the possession of the 
interdicted game does not depend’ upon what has been 
done in another jurisdiction, but wholly upon the limited 
right of property which exists in game birds, animals, 
and fishes. 

The right to legislate without restraint, so far as the 
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game within the State is concerned, is not questioned. 
When game is brought from another State, by whatever 


‘means, or for whatever purpose, or in whatever condi- 


tion, it becomes, upon the moment of its introduction 
into the State, a part of the game of the State, and sub- 
ject to the control of its laws. 

In the case of In re Davenport (C. C.), 102 Fed., 540, 
the court holds that one State does not have fhe con- 
stitutional power to prohibit traffic in game imported 
from another State. I regret my inability to adopt the 
view of the learned judge who decided that case. The 
respect which T have for his opinion has caused me to 
hesitate in reaching a conclusion different from his. The 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus is denied. 





A Winter Time Outing. 


CampEN, Del., July 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is perhaps no recreation practiced by may that 
gives to its devotees so much that is satisfying as the 
yearly outing. After weary months of confinement in 
a close and stuffy office, shut in by endless masses of 
masonry, sweltering with heat and worried with business 
cares, what can be more restful to one than to run away 
from it all for a few weeks, and with gun or rod in hand 
wander over forest or stream and hob nob with nature? 
What music so sweet as the merry ripple of the water, 
the rustle of the wind among the trees, the quack of the 
duck or the honk-honk of the goose, the shrill call of the 
quail or the bugle notes of Hector and Driver as they 
come straight to your stand with a noble buck? What 
nector so sweet and life-giving as the pure atmosphere 
of the forest? You throw back your Koders and fill 
your lungs to their greatest capacity, confident that the 
air you breathe is pure and fresh from nature’s labora- 
tory. What a feeling of rest and comfort to know you 
have nothing to do for a season but enjoy all these 
blessings! 5 

For many years I with my family have taken to the 
woods edch fall and spent the winter there, and already 
we begin to count the days to when we shall start again. 
Doubtless there are thousands of Forest AND STREAM 
readers who would gladly partake of the joys pictured 
above if they but knew where to go and how. I will 
gladly answer questions from any such who will inclose 
stamp. My business is such that I can only leave in 
the winter months; so, like the birds, we fly to the 
southward each fall, and, while our friends are shivering 
in snow and ice, and the mercury is trying to creep out 
at the bottom we are wandering in forests of perpetual 

reen, where the white mantle of snow is seldom spread. 
erhaps there are those who would like to join us there. 
If so, the latch string hangs out, and we always have an 
extra bed in our camp and a vacant chair at our table 
for brother sportsmen who chance to wander our way. 


S. H. THomas. 
On the Santa Fe Trail. 


Tue scribblers who write of the braves of the West, 
‘Their glory in stcry and rhyme have expressed— 
Have lauded the scouts to the heavens, and sung 

Of the deeds of the soldiers with rapturous tongue. 
The fearless frontiersmen in picturesque dress, 

The fellows who rode on the pony express, 

Were heroes, but never a hair-raising tale 

Of the boys who whacked bulls on the Santa Fe trail. 





Over deserts that flickered with midsummer heat 
They plodded along on their sand-blistered 
And kicked up the echoes with pops of their whips 
And oaths that were flung from their alkalied lips. 
Their menu was often but bacon and bread, 

A sage root the pillow that rested the head, 
Their lullabys but the coyote’s drear wai 


ai 
While crossing the plains on the Santa Fe trail. 


For them there was always a dare-devil charm 

In springing from bed at the midnight alarm, 

When the watchers had heard the hoof-beats on the plain 
That told that the redskins were after the train. 

Then every brave whacker was ready for fight, 

The flash of their rifles lit spots in the night, 

And they fought with a courage that never would fail, 
Those boys who whacked bulls on the Santa Fe trail. 


The graves of the dead were soon leveled ggeia 
y the hoofs of the buffalo swarming the plain; 
‘orever they’re hidden, and there will He 

Till the trumpet rings out the last call from on high. 

No parson was there with a burial word; 

The graves were unmarked Lf a slab or a board; 

Not a visible sign that would tell the sad tale 

Of the whackers who fell on the Santa Fe trail. 


The bards and the Western historians aim 

Their volleys of praise at far loftier game; 

And yet the red fields of the West never gave 

A picture of heroes more recklessly brave. 
Undaunted they all held their lives in their hands, 
Their law, but the ae. ngee commands; 
And never an imminen col e 

A whacker’s brown face on the Santa Fe trail. 


—James Barton Adams in Denver Post. 
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A FISHING FANCY. 
From the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Sex and Fer Hishing. 


Proprietors of fishin 


D resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Elvers. 


My good friend, Dr. Robert T. Morris, has been very 
prompt to reply to my query in regard to the run of 
elvers, whether they have actually been observed to run 
on both banks of a stream at the same time. This is 
his letter: 

“Your query about elvers ascending a river on both 
sides simultaneously had never occurred to me as a mat- 
ter of interest. I have often watched the eel ribbon at 
some one point without making a note of it; but your 
query brings to mind one occasion when I was fishing 
the Washshecoolat River, in eastern Quebec, some five 
or six years ago. One morning, about July 20, I noticed 
the eel band passing the falls at the head of the first 
salmon pool, and the run lasted for at least three of four 
days. The young eels were ascending the river on both 
sides simultaneously at the falls, and were making their 
way over rocks wet with spray, as the current was too 
swift for them. 

“In the early morning, when the rocks and moss were 
wet for a considerable distance from the stream, the 
young eels were traveling through the wet moss in a 
wide path, but as the sun dried the rocks more and more 
during the day the eel ribbon narrowed to a little string. 
The eels attracted numbers of gulls, ducks, crows, 
Canada jays, and perhaps other birds, but I have for- 
gotten about others. There were two families of young 
dusky ducks, one family of young butterbill scoters, and 
cne family of yound red-breasted mergansers, that spent 
nearly the whole of the time during each day feeding 
upon the young eels during their run over the rocks. In 
the water above and below the falls there was a swarm 
of brook tfout, young sea trout, salmon parrs and smelts, 
all engaged, apparently in feasting upon young eels. In 
spite of all the attacking parties, a constant stream of 
eels was escaping upstream. Eels are such persistent 
spawn eaters that it occured to me that the stock of game 
fish in the river would be largely increased if one were 
to place fine nets to catch all the ascending eels every 
year, but on the other hand it is always risky to disturb 
the balance of nature. It is possible that the young eels 
furnish an important or necessary food supply for young 
po other species, or that they destroy other enemies 
of fish.” - 

Just about the time that I received the letter from Dr. 
Morris (it is post marked in Maine, July 9) the elvers 
were running in the Hudson River at Mechanicville, or, 
to be precise, on July 8. 

The eel question is one that has disturbed a number of 
English anglers not a little during the past year, judging 
from the angling papers, and one thing stands out in 
bold relief in several communications, and that is that 
so many writers have disputed that eels do not travel 
over land or rocks, because they have not seen it. Last 
January one English writer concluded that some eels 
breed in ‘fresh water because he saw elvers running 
downstream; and I studied over the situation as he de- 
scribed it until I could make neither head nor tail of his 
story. It seems that a weir was being built somewhere, 
and that there was a concrete foundation and some 





iron work, but all that I could make out of it was that’ 


there was an obstruction in the stream and elvers were 
seen coming down instead of going up, and without 
investigating to find why, the writer of the article jumped 
at the conclusion that the elvers were born in fresh water 
and were going down to sea. If he was to suppose 
something, it would have been, it strikes me, far more 
natural to suppose that the recent obstructions had 
turned the elvers from their course upstream, and they 
were trying to find a new channel, that they might 
resume their upstream movement; but he did not seek 
the cause of the elvers’ running down, simply smoked his 
pipe for an hour, although the double obstruction was 
practically under his eye. This gentleman’s communica- 
tion is followed by one in which the writer prefaces -his 
remarks with these words: “As one who has lived all 
his life in a district where the eels descend and the elvers 
ascend in their appointed time.” The subsequent issues 
of the paper were examined carefully, but I could find 
no comment on the supposed downward movement of 
elvers, and perhaps it was not considered worthy of 
comment. ; 


The Steelhead. 


A few years ago I planted some fry of the steelhead 
trout in Lake George, New York, but up to this time 
have no knowledge that is reliable that the fish have 
been caught; but it is possible that some have been. 
The lake also contains landlocked salmon, and this year 
I have heard of some landlocked salmon being taken 
that weighed about 3 pounds each. In other lakes, where 
the salmon have been planted, they have not been caught 
until of a greater weight than 3 pounds, and before the 
introduction of steelheads into Lake George I did not 
hear of a salmon being taken as small as 3 pounds, and 
so I more than suspect that some of the 3-pound salmon 
may have been steelheads. ; : 

Mr. Edwin C. Kent, who some time ago furnished me 
with information about the steelheads planted in the 
waters of the Tuxedo Club, has very kindly furnished me 
with more information, which is of interest, in reply to 
queries I put to him: : 

“Some of your questions I can answer definitely, but 
about some cant only make deductions which may not 
be correct. 

“My opinion on the value of the steelhead as both a 
sporting and food fish, is unchanged; in fact, after the 
experience of the past year it is even higher than it was. 
They are a much stronger and more game fish than the 

ocked salmon, and are quite as gdod on the table. 
A 2%-pounder this ne took about 40 yards of line 
off my reel in one dash, a thing which never happened to 


me before with any fresh-water fish in still water (bar 


Atlantic salmon). 


“T do not know whether they try to reach salt water. 
The outlet of our lake has always been screened, and 
this spring I noticed once or twice two or three steel- 
head lying in the suction of the outlet. The spring 
freshets compelled us to take away the screens to lessen 
the pressure on the dam, but after carefully examining 
the waters of the lower ponds, I cannot find that any 
took advantage of the opportunity, as I have heard of 
only one being seen below, and that one may have 
escaped from the hatchery. 

“T think there is no doubt about their spawning nat- 
urally in fresh water.” 

(I framed this question badly, but Mr. Kent under- 
stood me, and it will be better for me to explain that as 
the steelhead is a seagoing fish on the Pacific, and it was 
questioned if it would spawn when it did not have access 
to salt water and was confined exclusively in fresh, the 
question was put briefly, but blindly, now that others are 
to read the answers.) 

“During the season of 1900, I was in Europe, and no 
one seems to have taken the trouble to watch the fish, but 
last fall I determined to try, and worked the nets. We 
caught about a dozen fish, but they then showed no 
signs. However, we kept then in one of our hatchery 
pools to await developments. This spring, as you know, 
the rains were very heavy, and during the latter part 
of March and the first of April we found the little brooks 
which run into the lake literally jammed with steelheads 
in every stage, from ripe to completely spent. We took 
about 25,000 eggs, stripping the fish on bank of the 
brook. Those which we had kept in the hatchery also 
yielded a fair number of eggs, but very inferior in quality, 
being small and white, and although they hatched out 
successfully, the fry are comparatively small and weak. 
The eggs which we took from the free fish were large, 
almost as large as those of the land-locked salmon, and a 
dark red, and have developed into strong, healthy fry. 

“The boatmen and others have repeatedly told me that 
they have seen numbers of steelhead yearlings in the lake, 
but as I have not seen and examined the fish myself I can- 
not be sure that they have not confused them with the 
salmon fry, as I know that the salmon are spawning nat- 
urally. Judging, however, from the actions of the fish 
this spring, T think they are probably right in their state- 
ments. 

“I cannot answer your question about the fly-fishing ve 
well, because they have never been given a fair trial. 
The mode adopted has invariably been to troll for them 
with a spinner or natural minnow, with two or three flies 
hitched above the spinner on the leader, but my experience 
has been that almost as many have been taken on the flies 
as on the spinner. * * * The fish have all moved now 
into the deep water, but I confidently expect they will be 
up again next fall and then I intend to give them a full 
trial with the fly. The average growth of the fish is re- 
markable. We turned them into the lake in the late fall 
as two-year-olds, about four to the pound. The following 
year none were taken. Next — they were caught run- 
ning from 1 to 1% pounds. This year, including those I 
weighed after stripping them, they weighed from 2 to 2% 
pounds. I cannot guess how nmiuch larger they will get, 
but they have already far outstripped the salmon. I im- 
agine that it is a question of the food supply, and I am 
watching with great interest the result of planting the 
whitefish we got from you in exchange last spring. I am 
beginning to think the much hated German carp are of 
great value for furnishing food to the steelheads and 
salmon, for the lake is swept clear of minnows and dace, 
and yet the steelheads and salmon are in good condition. 
I fished for salmon this spring at Grand Lake Stream, 
Maine, but could see no difference between those I took 
there and ours. Perhaps the reason you have not heard of 
the steelhead you planted as fry is that time enough has 
not passed. We at Tuxedo did not see or take a single 
fish until they were four years old.” 

Some five or six years ago I was rather inclined to 
take a gloomy view of the fitness of the steelhead for 
Eastern coast waters, but I became satisfied that the 
meager information I obtained from the Pacific coast re- 
garding the habits of the fish was not based upon an inti- 
mate knowledge of the fish and its breeding, and the more 
I found out about the steelhead the more it impressed me 
as a fish to be cultivated, and I have desired to do it 
justice because I came very near doing it an injustice 
from my imperfect knowledge of it. In the report of the 
U. S. Fish Commission, printed last year, Mr. Ravenel 
quotes some of the results from planting steelheads: 

“Particularly gratifying reports have been received 
from Minnesota with reference to the introduction of 
the steelhead trout in Lake Superior. Mr. L. E. Bald- 
ridge, foreman of Duluth Station, Minnesota, reports, un- 
der date of March 13, 1899, that large numbers of steel- 
head trout, varying in length from 7 to 28 inches, were 
caught during the summer and fall of 1898 along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, between Duluth, Minn., and Ross- 
port, Ont. Mr. D. J. Greensword, treasurer of the 
Duluth Fly-Casting Club, informed him that a number of 
members of his club took over 400 steelhead trout from 
Sucker River, in two days’ fishing with hook and line, and 
that he had captured eighty-five in a single day. He fur- 
ther states that not less than 2,200 steelheads were taken 
in the same manner from the French and Sucker rivers, 
and that they will take the fly as readily as do the brook 
trout. The fishermen operating gill nets along the north 
shore for lake trout have also captured a number, varying 
from 14 to 18 inches in length, * * * Dr. James A. 
Henshall, superintendent of Bozeman Station, Montana, 
reports that during the past dad a number of steelhead 
and Eastern brook trout have taken in Bridges Creek, 
which runs through the station grounds, and which is a 
natural trout stream about 20 miles long and 30 feet wide. 
* * * Steelheads have also been captured with the fly 
in Bozeman Creek, which was accidentally stocked in the 
fall of 1897 by a can of fly jolting from the wagon into 
the stream from a load of fish intended for Mystic Lake. 
* * * Mr. E..S. Whitcomb, of Underhill, Vt., also re- 

rts the capture of a steelhead trout in Brown’s River, 


ssex, wei me aes 19 incre long, and 
another weighing 3 so a number of small ones. 
They have requeatly been reported from Lake Champlain 
and its tributaries.” por 
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It seems to be pretty well established that the steeJhead 
trout is a very game fish; that it thrives in ponds er lakes 
as well as in streams; that it takes the fly in streams quite 


as readily as the brook trout, and in ponds quite as well © 


as the landlocked salmon; that it spawns in fresh water 
where it is cut off from access to the sea, and that it has 
not the disappearing habit of the rainbow trout, though 
it has a family connection with the rainbow. In the State 
ponds it is often difficult to separate the yearling steelhead 
from the red throat (Neykess) and the rainbow, but the 
more mature steelhead is spotted from head to tail, dorsal, 
adipose, caudal, anal and ventral fins (all fins except the 
pectoral), with black spots, but not so round as the 
spots on the other two species. Just now we desire to 
know all that can be known about the fish in waters where 
it has been planted, particularly in Eastern waters. The 
point that Mr. Kent makes that the eggs from confined 
fish are smaller and whiter than the eggs of wild fish is 
also true of other species of trout, and I wrote of a 
marked case of this sort which came under my observation 
last fall, and it will be of interest to know the results of 
hatching the steelhead in some of the Western hatcheries. 
[ regret to say that in one instance I have known that 
hatchery fish did not produce strong fry, but this may 
have been an exception. Nevertheless we wish to know 
all that we can about the steelhead. 


Sequel to a Fishing Accident. 


The daily newspapers have had a more or less accurate 
account in brief of a fishing accident on Lake George, 
July 18. Mr. E. Burgess Warren, of Philadelphia, owner 
of the fast steam yacht Ellide, has another steam yacht 
on Lake George named Cyric, and both are used for 
fishing, the latter being about 6oft. long. Mr. Warren, 
his fisherman and pilot, Alec Taylor, his engineer and 
his valet, were on board the Cyric fishing for lake trout. 
Dinner was about to be served when a storm came.up. 
The curtains on the sides of the boat were fastened down 
to keep out the rain, but the wind was so severe that it 
rolled the boat until the water came in and the steam 
had gotten so low that the boat could not be headed into 
the wind. After twice rolling the boat went down by 
the stern, but a water-tight compartment in the bow held 
the bow out of water. Mr. Warren and his valet in the 
stern of the boat were caught in a trap, but the valet cut 
the curtain and released Mr. Warren and himself, and the 
valet and crew passed a line around Mr. Warren and 
held him on the bow, The men were washed off again 
and again, and were pounded against the boat by the 
wind and waves. and one of Mr. Warren’s ribs was 
broken before men in small boats put out from the shore 
and rescued the entire party after they had been in the 
water nearly an hour. I understand that Mr. Warren 
begged the men to let him go and save themselves, but 
all were saved, and the boat afterward towed ashore. I 
cannot yet understand how the Cyric was capsized, al- 
though I know what the wind can do on Lake George, 
for I cannot comprehend what Alec Taylor was doing 
without steam. 

Mr. Warren was about to eat his dinner when the 
storm came, and he had put his waistcoat, containing a 
valuable gold repeater and a pocket knife, which he had 
carried nearly forty years, on one of the seats, where 
there was a quantity of fishing tackle. Everything that 
went out of the boat went down in more than one hundred 
feet of water, and the waistcoat and contents went down. 
Yesterday, the day after the accident, some fishermen 
saw some cork fishing floats on the water near where 
the yacht capsized, and they rowed to there and secured 
them, and found they were attached to a fishing line or 
lines. for there was a mass of them; pulling them in, they 
found a weight on one, and this proved to be Mr. War- 
ren’s waistcoat, with the watch and the knife still in the 
pockets, and they were promptly returned to him. 
The cloth of the waistcoat had caught in some hooks, to 
which were fastened lines with cork floats,-and thus the 
watch and knife were saved. Real fishing stories are 
often more extraordinary than imaginary ones. 


Fly Tyers. 


Much as is said and written about artificial flies, and 
the excellence or killing qualities of one or another, and 
how one pattern differs from another, and so on to the 
end of the chapter, it is rare, indeed, that anything is 
said about those who make flies, A few days ago I cut 
an item from a newspaper that I was reading on a railway 
car, which is intended to pay a fitting compliment to 
those who dress the flies that anglers use. It is quaint 
enough to have come down from Walton’s time; and, in 
fact, the phraseology seems to have been borrowed from 
a period earlier than the present, but none the less it 1s 
a tribute to the fly-dresser that should have greater cur- 
rency than an obscure corner of an evening paper: 

The trade of artificial fly-making is the lightest-fingered 
business in the world, and it ts not one man or woman 
out of 5,000 who can learn to tie flies. These tyers are 
remarkable for the beauty and delicacy of their hands, 
and onlv the cleverest of fingers can deal with the “ ‘wig- 
gling’ work of knotting hairs that can hardly be seen.’ 

As a matter of fact the clever fingers do not knot hairs. 
but it is a pity to criticise the facts or lack of them in 
the compliment. My thoughts go to one womans fin- 
gers as I have watched them for hours tying flies, and 
they were all the writer of this item would imply, and-then 
I think of a veteran Yorkshire fly-dresser, over eighty 
years of age, with his knotted, heavy hands and fingers; 
so there are fly-dressers and fly-dressers. 


A. N. CHENEY. 
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Two Weeks Among the Thousand 
Islands.—I. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
Fifth Day—Western Corner of Grindstone. 


WE shall now take the last part of the Grindstone 
Island—the western corner—which is the outer corner, at 
the head, from Clayton. We will commence fishing at. 
Hickory Flats for pickerel. The water is 45 feet deep 
and large fish the result. From Cement Point to the 
outer end of Hickory Island, and from Cement Point to 
Ant Island, there are two large weed beds. These weed 
beds have yielded dozens of muscallonge first and last. 
At the head of Ant Island there is a deep hole along- 


FIFTH DAY—WESTERN CORNER OF GRINDSTONE. 





side a reef; this is one of our favorite spots for muscal- 
longe. We have nothing now to note except bass fishing 
al! the way down to Seven Tree Island. But the bass 
fishing, as shown in the chart, is exceptionally fine. The 
best resuit to be obtained is by trolling with Delaware- 
belles. Standing out from the first large island we strike, 
which is Leek Island, is a very small one called Seven 
Tree Island. More muscallonge have been caught around 
this island than any other grounds ten times the size; 
every season it gives its quota. We have distinctly 
marked these grounds, so that no fisherman going there 
shall miss a trick. 

Just below Seven Tree Island is Leek Island Bay. 
The bay is full of pickerel. At the mouth and at the 


SIXTH DAY—COW’S HORN REEF. 





lower point is good muscallonge ground. On one oc- 
casion at the point we had a strike. It stopped the boat, 
smashed a clean ash set-pole 1% inches in diameter, and 
then another rush and a 28-thread linen line broke. What 
fish it was or the size of it has ever been a matter of 
conjecture and wonder. 


Sixth Day—Cow’s Horn Reef, 
This day we are going to devote to muscallonge; there- 


fore set sail at Clayton, run along the head of the Grind- 


stone, shake out the sail a bit and round the western 
corner and run down before the wind to Hucklebe 

Island. As soon as we pass Juni we will take in sail 
and let out a pair of lines with No. 8 spoons on them; 
if the day is bright, copper and brass; if dull, copper and 
silver. We work and keep in close to the edge of 
Huckleberry until the foot is reached, then.turn our boat 
in swiftly and close to the point until we see rocks under 


the boat in about 6 feet of water. We have now located 
the inner end of the reef. Turn out sharply and quickly 
and follow the reef around until it disappears in the 
channel.. The two most likely spots (marked by crosses) 
for a strike are when you locate the reef and turn out, and 
again as you round the point at the channel. . After 
going over the ground three or four times without suc- 
cess, follow down the channel from the point close to the 
Hay Island Flat weed bed. They often leave the reef 
and work down there to feed. If one is out on the feed 
you are almost sure to get him. 

After fishing the Horn thoroughly, come back to the 
head of the island and turn in around the upper shoal. 
There is a hollow under this shoal, which is also a good 
spot. 

Take a turn around the little bay and get a couple -* 
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SEVENTH DAY—FOOT OF SIR JOHN’S ISLAND 
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pickerel for dinner. Then take a run along the channel 
between Juniper and the reef. This is also good 
muscallonge ground. When this is fished it will be 
dinner time. Have dinner and go over the ground again 
after dinner in the same way as before. You will either 
go back to Clayton with an empty fish box or something 
that you will be mighty proud of, 


Seventh Day—Foot of Sir John’s Island. 


From to-day we shall commence and work the fishing 
grounds up river from Clayton, and all of the time in 
Canadian waters. Foot of Sir John’s is ten miles from 
Clayton, directly across from the head of Grindstone 
Island. It is essentially a pickerel ground, and they run 
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EIGHTH DAY—BACK OF SIR JOHN’S. 
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below the average of St. Lawrence fish in size; but the 
quantity that can be caught is simply determined by the 
feeling that you have enough. 

Along the shore; by the Pine Bluff, is a run where a 

great many muscallonge have been taken. 

About three miles above the lighthouse is Chockrow 
Flats. This is a celebrated pickerel water, the fish 
running from 5 to 10 and 15 pounds. The water is over 
50 feet deep. Bottom large boulders, with long weeds 
growing, between them. Deep water runs up close to 

. It is an easy matter to tell a Chockrow Fiat fish 
when gn see it—comparatively short, very thick and 
deep; back almost black, and belly and markings yellow 
instead of white. 


Eighth Day—Back of Sir John’s. 


From the foot of Sir John’s we will run up i 
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us to the celebrated muscallonge water, known as Back 
of Sir John’s. The reason why it always contains plenty 
of these fish is that it is one of their breeding grounds. 
On the Canadian mainland side it is one continuous 
weed bed. The principal grounds lie alongside these 
weeds. There are three good spots in the weeds, which 
= ee properly will almost to a certainty bring a 
strike. 

The first is a hole in the weeds just above Grass Island. 
This hole can be located by bringing a clump of bushes 
on the shore in line with the cottage above. This hole 
is about 150 yards long by 75 feet wide. We once drove 
a stake on the end of the upper bar. It remained there 
for a long time, and may be there now, or another in 
its place. 

_The second is a hole about 1,000 feet from shore, 
directly out from the clump of trees. This hole is about 
300 feet square and quite deep. We have taken many 
a bouncer out of it. 

The third is a hole about 300 feet out from the Quarry. 
This hole is only about 100 feet square. The way to fish 
it is to shorten lines up to 75 feet, come down from 
above, and as soon as the hole is struck, turn out and 
dash over or through the weeds which lie between the 
hole and channel. If a fish is struck in this hole, do not 
let up on him at all, but drag him out into the channel by 
main force. It is the only way of saving him. ; 

These are the principal grounds, but others almost 
equally good are to be found+below. The runs are as 
follows: 

From the center island in the narrows to the dock. 

From the center island in the narrows to the mouth of 
Grass Bay. Circles from the dock to the mouth of Grass 
Bay. This is deep water, and if a fish is struck it is 
generally a big one. One more run is worth fishing; 
this is across the mouth of Foley’s Bay. There is some 
excellent bass fishing just below Grass Bay among the 
rocks, and again from Foley’s boat house down to the 
point. We once took forty bass in this run of 100 yards 
after 4 o’clock one evening on a pair of Delaware-belles. 
Foley’s is a nice place to stop at to fish this water. 

J. CHuRCHWARD. 


From Northeast Maine to Lake 
Chinquasabamtook.—I. 


THE Maine wilderness that lies far west of Allegash 
and Churchill Lakes was unwritten and unsung until. the 
writer penetrated its mysteries in the fall of 1900. It 
was in the shadow of old Katahdin that a strange guide 
told me of a wild region over toward Chinquasabamtook 
that abounded in moose, deer and trout. While hunting 
and trapping in this solitude we had traversed most of 
the wilderness around Crescent Pond and the Big Lake. 
His account of this sportsman’s paradise fired my imag- 
ination, as there are precious few of such places left 
now east of the Rocky Mountains; so when the next 
season worked around I engaged him and his friend 
Lyman Hunt, of Lincoln, Maine, to meet me at Grind- 
stone, on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. I left New 
York about the last of August. There is not much to 
interest the sportsman until he gets beyond Oldtown. 
After passing Milo Junction the country along the line 
begins to put on a wild and rugged aspect, the clearings 
are blotted out, one by one, and presently the skirmish 
line of the great North Woods is encountered. By the 
time West Seboois is reached the train is running between 
a solid wall of forest. The fearful work of fire and the 
axe is seen in acres of dead and dying trees that stretch 
out ghastly arms. as if in mute protest against the inva- 
sion of this once happy hunting ground. In the early 
dayg of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad the night train 
collided with a moose, near Crystal Station, killing the 
animal. and crippling the engine. This experience is not 
likely to be repeated at the present time, as nearly all 
the moose and deer have fled before the shriek of the 
locomotive and the merciless rifle of the camp sports- 
man. The train halts at Norcross and Millinocket, mere 
gashes in the forest, and then hurries off through the 
woods. Presently a vicious scream from the locomotive 
told me that my time had come—the charming view of 
the East Branch, from the bridge, was quickly snatched 
away, as the train pulled up at the little station beyond. 
Here I dropped off, and meeting my guides we all ad- 
journed to the Grindstone House to talk it over. There 
is black bass fishing near by, in the East Branch, and trout 
further back in the woods, Schoodic Brook and Salmon 
Stream Pond are all accessible to a good pedestrian. 
The next morning we prepared for our long journey to 
the far away Allegash country. After laying in our camp 
supplies we launched our canoes above the bridge that 
spans the East Branch and hastened.on our way up the 
beautiful still water. A good country road follows the 
river for about two miles, and then trends northeast to 
Stacyville. Soon after passing Mud Brook the paddle 
was exchanged for the setting pole. Burntland, Rips 
and Whetstone Falls were easily disposed of. A few 
miles above the falls we came in sight of a large clearing. 
Stopping on our way to querich our thirst at a spring of 
Arctic coldness, we continued on pont the beginnings of 
a hatchery and reached the old Hunt farm about sun- 
down. On a slight elevation above the river stands the 
ruins of the old homestead, a mournful reminder of the 
happy past, when its hospitable walls reéchoed to the 
merry songs and jests of the lumbermen and hunters. 
In startling contrast to the old ruin is the smart little 
Matagamon house. Here we found shelter for the night. 
A few nearby stragglers dropped in during the evening 
and helped make things cheerful. In the morning we 
were informed that there was nothing to pay, and we 
were presented with the freedom of the potato patch. 
Taking advantage of this kind offer we helped ourselves 
liberally. The beautiful Wassataquoik joins the East 
Branch close to the clearing, its head far back in the 
mountains; it has probably seen its best days as a trout 
stream, as there are two lamps on it. Passing the mouth 
of the stream in the early morning we soon sighted the 
East Branch ferry. There is a sportsmafi’s camp a little 
‘back from the river, and a farm house close by. The 
lamp looked deserted, but when the hunting season sets 
in the woods around the clearing are alivé with hunters. 
This is the last clearing on the river this side of Grand 
The coolness of the 


morning was fast giving plage to the intolerable heat of 


midday. There was no escaping the fiery darts of Old 
Sol save where the channel sought the shady side of the 
river. .Every cold spring and brook paid its tribute to 
us as we-fought our way upward. Toward evening we 
drew near to the mouth of a pretty trout brook, and 
here we pitched our first lamp Early in the morning 
we started off through the woods to find a trout pond 
that lies well back from the river. ‘The guides, after a 


careful search, found an old canoe, and, paddling out on * 


to the pond, I cast the fly into every likely place. I got 
plenty of rises, but no trout. As we had no angleworms 
it did not seem worth while to remain any longer. In 
the stream below I found the trout both plenty and will- 
ing. The pond has no doubt suffered from the attacks 
of the lumbermen, as there is a deserted camp near by. 
On our return trip we caught a fleeting glimpse of a deer 
and ran into a large covey of ruffed grouse that were 
as tame as barnyard fowls. This halt by the way put the 
guides in excellent trim for the hard work before them. 

The next day it was a fight with rapids and falls from 
start to finish-—-we were never at any time out of sight 
of white water. Such places as Hulling, Machine, Grand 
and Hollister’s Pitch had to be carried around. Betwixt 
and between were numerous rapids that were surmounted 
with more or less difficulty. An incident occurred dur- 
ing the day that shows the danger of river navigation. A 
wicked looking picce of wild water confronted us near 
the Grand Pitch. After landing to lighten up the canoe 
I followed a path along the shore that led up to a bluff 
that overlooks the river. I could see the guides far below 
me fighting their way upward through the boiling rapids. 
Presently the canoes appeared at the head of the swift 
water, I was losing all interest in their proceedings, 
when suddenly Lyman commenced to make frantic passes 
with his setting pole. Cram had his hands full, and could 
give him no assistance. Slowly the canoe swings around, 
the rapids almost have it in their grip, when at the very 
last mement the iron shod end finds a holding place, and 
putting all his strength into one mighty effort, the canoe 
flies free from the brink like a startled deer, and seeks 
safety on the opposite bank. Lyman Hunt can handle 
a canoe better than any guide I know of. I have seen 
him ascend a piece of rough water on the West Branch 
with comparative ease, while a good canoeman that pre- 
ceded him was swept back and nearly capsized. And now 
the wild song of the rapids is drowned out in the mighty 
voice of the Grand Pitch, as it hurls itself in thunder 
and foam through a narrow cleft in the rocks to the 
depths below. Never pass by without stopping to gaze 
on the mad whirl of waters. imprisoned in their rocky 
settings. "The angler is not likely to meet with any 
response as he drops his Parmachenee-Belle near the 
foam patches below the falls, save from small salmon, or 
a few undersized trout. The river drivers and natives 
got in their fine work on this river long before the rail- 
road came. We camped that night on the Dead Water, 
above Hollister’s Pitch. Canoeing from the Wild Strife 
below it deemed a haven of rest to the tired guides. I 
intended it should be so in more senses than one, as I 
proposed to spend a quiet Sunday in this beautiful spot. 
There was a party stopping at a private camp above us 
and the mouth of the little brook near our camp was 
whipped unmercifully by them. The few unhappy little 
trout that jumped at their flies are all that are left to rep- 
resent the big, squaretails that used to haunt the Dead 
‘Water. Lyman told me a barrel of trout was taken out 
of here in the good old times, or rather bad ones for 
trout. The merciless bait-fishing by: the river drivers 
and natives accounts for the scarcity of the big speckled 
fellows up and down the river. Sunday was spent by me 
in strolling around. the falls and admiring the beauties 
of forest and stream. 

Early in the morning we started up the Stillwater at 
a good pace, that soon landed us at the foot of Stair 
Falls. The water falls over two sets of steps and this 
makes the illusion perfect. Carrying around we embarked 
on the placid surface above. The magnificent forests 
that lined the banks provoked the admiration of that 
true lover of the woods, Lyman Hunt—would that more 
of the guides had his refined tastes. We occasionally 
got a glimpse of the beautiful Travelers who persisted in 
accompanying us on our journey. After awhile we came 
in sight of a party of foolish anglers that had paddled 
their canoe into the center of the pool, off the mouth of 
Big Fish Brook, thereby ruining all their chances. Turn- 
ing our backs on this burlesque on angling we proceeded 
en our way and soon fetched up at Grand Lake Dam. 
There are very few left of the glorious trout that used 
to throng the eddies of the pool. No wonder, when every 
crevice about the dam, or likely place for large ones to 
hide, is carefully investigated by the bait fisherman. 
Grand Lake, with its superb mountain views. easily takes 
precedence over all the lakes between here and Cham- 
berlain. Harney’s Camp, 6n the north shore, near the 
head of the lake, is a cozy farm house. where the sports- 
man will receive every attention. The country over 


toward Sordnahunk Lake is dotted with numerous trout ° 


ponds; deer are often seen feeding along the edge of 
the ponds or bounding through the woods. The region 
north and south of the lake, and over toward Chamber- 
lain and Eagle, abounds with deer, with here and there 
a cunning old bull that is perfectiy familiar with the 
wiles of the hunter, © 

Resuming our journey we glided past Moose Cliff 
and “Louse Island, and soon reached the head of the 
lake. The tortuous thoroughfare that connects Second 
Lake with Grand is a good place to ambush ducks. 
There is about four miles of this crooked navigation 
before coming to the lake. Second Lake is about three 
miles long; and apart from its wildness has. no particular 
claim to beauty. Here we bade farewell to the Traveler 
Mountains. The day was departing when we entered 
the inlet, seeking a place. to camp. After paddling uo 
stream some distance we stopped’at the foot of a high 
bluff. Climbing to the summit we found ourselyes in a 
beautiful. forest glade. Here we pitched our tent and 
made everything snug and comfortable for ‘the night. 
The morning light saw us on our way to the Indian carry. 
Here we left the East Branch. and carried over to Web- 
ster stream, This wild forest brook, with its singing cas- 
cades, appeals to every lover of the beautiful. The upper 
waters of this lovely nook of the woods abound with 
trout and deer. The brook was very dry.. This was any- 
thing but a blessing to the guides, although it put the 
stream in prime order for fly-fishing, eee a 7 


As our canoes receded from the carry our troubles 
closed around us. The eight miles of pitches, rocks and 
bars between us and the lake promised to make it inter- 
esting for the guides. Wading, dragging and lifting the 
canoes over obstructions made our upward progress 
slow and laborious Deer were frequently seen staring 


from the banks, ready to wave their white flags on our 
closer approach.- Along toward sundown I started in 


to whip the brook. The stream gave no sign of life 
until the light had faded from the sky; then the trout 
rose fast and furious. Nearly every cast of the fly 
impaled a hungry squaretail. The shades-of night were 
fast descending on the stream when I came in sight of 
the camp-fire. As I drew near and gazed on the light 
within the shadow I was impressed with the charming 
picture cf wood life, in its framework of white birches 
and darkening forests. The forms of the guides could 
be seen flitting about in the demoniac glare of the camp- 
fire, adding huge birch logs to the pile, causing the flames 
to leap upward, turning night into day, and chasing the 
shadows into the darkness beyond. We soon had the 
trout sizzling over the glowing embers; and biscuit, pork, 
potatoes and coffee completed our woodland repast. The 
trout were delicious; so were our slumbers. Early in the 
morning I started out with Lyman to try our luck. It 
was fly versus pork bait. I chose down stream. The 
pools were alive with hungry trout, that rose well to a 
rather large orange body blue-hackle of my own tying. 
When I finished up in front of the camp I had a nice 
lot of trout—the largest about 12 or 14 inches. Lyman’s 
string was nearly the same, but he claimed to have lost 
some big ones in the stream above. We had no time to 
investigate further, as we had a long journey before us, 
so, striking camp, we headed up stream. 

After worrying along a few miles we left the canoes 
and started up a wood road toward Webster Lake. On 
arriving at the dam we found a gang of. lumbermen in 
possession. Aiter the guides had departed to bring up 
the canoes I amused myself watching these human 
beavers at work on the structure, and noted their accu- 
rate balancing on slippery logs and timbers, varied by 
plunging into the chilly waters of the pool and swimming 
out after stray timber that had lost its momentum. No 
wonder most of them sooner or later fall victims to that 
curse of the lumberman, rheumatism. I have seen the 
floor of the lumber camp strewn with bottles. The Soca- 
lexis brand from Oldtown appears to be the favorite 
remedy. I was aroused from my reverie by the appear- 
ance of the guides with the camp stuff. Leaving the pool 
and its trout in possession of the gang we paddled out 
into the’lake. Webster Lake is less than three miles in 
length, and is very narrow. The presence of the dam 
and carry detract much from its wildness. We soon 
made a landing, near the Telos canal, and leaving the 
canoes started up the carry that leads to Cooper’s. Camp. 
This old road is the last link that binds us to civilization. 
It runs from Telos Lake, along the south shore of Web- 
ster, to Trout Brook Farm, thence to Patten, on the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. W. C. Souter, Jr. 





How the Parsons Put Trout in 


Crater Lake. . 


SARATOGA, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: Somewhere 
about the time I gladly sent a dime to buy one of the 
first copies of Forest AND STREAM, I read with a Yale 
man’s pride how my classmate, Maj. Dutton, who had 
gone into the regular army, had surveyed and written up 
a wonderful lake in Oregon. I promptly registered a 
vow to foilow his steps and see the wild wonders he was 
so enthusiastic about. 

Three summers ago two of us voted our camp on 
Rogue River a little too tame and started with an old 
prospector and miner, Theodore Pendleton, of Table 
Rock, to drive around Mt. Pitt. This two hundred mile 
drive we accomplished, notwithstanding the beautiful 
gray horse of the team was “funny” and often kept us 
waiting before he was willing to pull his share of the 
load up hill, The strangest experience of that trip was 
finding about twenty-five thousand flies between the 
new Minneapolis blankets we had spread out on our 
camp bed before going out for some of the monstrous 
trout of Klamath Lake. Can any camper explain this 
fly fact? 

The wildest. weirdest body of water I ever saw was the 
famous Crater Lake. Maj. Dutton’s modesty has not 
preserved for himself a copy of his scientific report to the 
United States Government, so I can only give Forest 
AND STREAM general but conservative figures. Crater 
Lake lies about one hundred miles east of Ashland, a 
station of the San Francisco & Portland branch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. It is fifty miles east of 
Klamath Lake. I cannot pass that lake without mention. 
If you will patiently follow my fish-line I’ll lead you 
into the snows of Crater Lake. Both lakes are notable. 
Klamath Lake, fed by the snows of Mt. Pitt, is the cen- 
ter of the best hunting country it has been my fortune to 
see. Except elk, mountain sheep and wild goats, every- 
thing is found there to delight a sportsman’s heart. Par- 
ticularly trout. Bears, mountain lions, degr, pelican, 
cranes, geese, ducks, are abundant. But trout! I have 
seen shoals of fishes in the salt sea, but never before 
shoals of great lake trout. The north shore of this 
Klamath Lake is of hard white gravel. The great 
springs. fed from Mt. Pitt, pour out in the clear lake 
bottom tumultuously. The eager sportsman needs not 
the glass-bottomed boats of Catalina to detect the schools 
of fish beneath him. They swarm. His boat prow drives 
them before him thick as the kids who strew flowers be- 
fore President McKinley in Santa Clara county. They 
bite, too. Our first trip on our one spare day brought 
us cranes, ducks, geese and trout. The largest for our 
party. fell to me that memorable afternoon—6% pounds. 
But when I took it to the house to weigh the man in the 
other boat had a 10 pounder, Little Beth Scudder, whose 
father was one of the persons I am writing about, two 
years ago hooked a 12% pound trout, and was obliged 
to ask Rev. J. K. Harrison’s help to get it into the boat. 
_I won’t write any more about Klamath Lake, but 
when I tell you Mrs. Denis’. beds were comfortable, 
her biscuit light, her coffee clear, and her cream un- 
stinted, you will appreciate the sportsman’s spirit which 
led men whose vacation days.were only ten tg pysh on 
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from teeming, satisfying Klamath Lake that they might 
plant trout for future generations to enjoy in the weird 
and distant Crater Lake. This was our ambition last 
October—we could not go before the middle of October. 
The Southern Pacific said we could not accomplish the 
feat. Ambitious men had tried it in June and failed. 
The railroad company gladly did all we asked them to do 
to help us. by | carried the transportation cans and 
nets which the California Fish Commission loaned us. 
They gave us letters to agents and to fish hatcheries. 
They promised to build us a monument if we would 
stoc ood’s Lake—a beautiful body of water near the 
stage road, forty miles from Ashland, seemingly as easy 
of access as a Conebetieut sunfish pond. It turned out 
that a storm hindered the easy task, which we did not 
accomplish, and exceptional weather with good, straight 
push of men in earnest made the difficult task possible. 

On the sunny October days the marshes to the east 
of Pelican Bay, on Klamath Lake, alive with mallards, 
were hard to leave. Crater Mountain looked cold, but 
we noticed the snow melted. There was not enough 
snow for the hunters who were going to Mt. Pitt for the 
winter supply of venison. 
Mr. Dennis that we would give our time if he would send 
his team started him. Bert Dennis might go with the 
tough farm team. The ranch was alive. There was no 
faith on the railroad that the parsons could win, so we 
had brought no trout fry. The trout net was delayed 
by some expressman’s mistake. The parsons—I mean 
the other parsons—had so many valises and black clothes 
and winter supplies were in such demand in case of a 
snow storm that we simply had to leave the Fish Com- 
mission fish can at Ashland—our team was loaded down. 
But we had voied to “take the drop of the crater,” and 
our “spirits rose to the occasion.” Mr. Dennis found 
a deep milk can in the milk house. A gunny sack tied 
over this would let in air and water, and hold in the 
fish. What fish? The fish we were going to take to 
Crater Lake. We had not consulted them. It looked 
for ten hours as if the scheme must fail for lack of fish 
co-operation. Soon as the vote to go was taken, a boy 
was posted on horseback for a net at the lumber camp. 
Then five boats and a dozen men and boys set out to net 
twenty or thirty pounds of trout, if they pleased. 
They did not please. We dragged that net up and down 
Dennis Creek. We roiled the water and surrounded the 
enemy.. We poled and splashed, but every trout evaded 
us and the net result of two hours’ fun aline was one 
chub. We let hin go, Not enough seed for Crater 
Lake. Fortunately I had bought at Ashland a bolt of 
mosquito netting, stout cord, and some bar lead. I had 
made minnow nets at Lake Minnetonka; cur fingers 
flew for this one. Big fish could dodge us. The huge 
spring at head of Dennis Creek was alive with little 
trout and chub. Clearing out snags and wading deep 
we filled our pail with trout of a finger length, and chubs 
enough to grow food for them in Crater Lake. 

I'll not describe the ride over Dead Indian trail. Happy 
men who. take it with dog and gun and time. We hur- 
ried. QOur milk can splashed and wet our outfit. 
But those fish had two days of kingship. We set 
the can at night, head up, in cool streams. When we 
rested the horses we aerated the waters with our hands. 
When we found snow we snowballed our proud little 
fish. The jarring turned soft chub belly up, but the 
plucky little trout bunched in the middle of the can as 
if they knew they were to be the pilgrim pioneers of 
region’s famous lake. Thursday morning, Oct. 20, 1900, 
we stood on the snowy crest of the crater, ten of our 
number seeing it for the first time. Who were we? 
Rev. Cephos Clapp, of Forest Grove, Ore., to whom we 
all take off our hats as a champion fisherman; Rev. W. 
W. Scudder, of Alameda. Cal., who moves to Seattle, 
Wash., next week, who will answer courteous questions 
about desirable camping grounds, for he plays as gener- 
ously in vacation as he works his noble calling when 
duty orders. His son, Joy, rode the pony which car- 
ried our overcoats and our lunch to the top of the moun- 
tain, for we had to leave our wagon team when the snow 
got deep. Bert Dennis was teamster and strong man— 
certainly the physical hero of the occasion. If my yarn 
is not too long, I’ll mention “my good dog Rex” later on. 

We were at the snowy summit and our trout were 
alive-—about three dozen of them. We saw the cold, gray 
lake, nine miles long, seven wide. For most of the way 
the sides are too precipitous to climb, and it is 2,000 
feet to the water. The lake basin is the crater of an 
extinct volcano into which the tip-top of the mountain 
seems to have fallen back. It makes an island seemingly 
of ashes. The bluff shores are steep as El Capitan in 
Yosemite. Leaping from the summit you might, from 
many points, leap into the water 2,000 feet below. The 
wind was blowing and a storm threatening. We did not 
tarry long. Happily the snow was soft and_ sticky. 
There was no fear of avalanche a glissade. We pru- 
dently lashed ourselves together lest we fall into crev- 
ices and wallowing in the snow from knee to shoulder 
deep were soon at the water’s edge. Bert led the proces- 
sion and carried the precious bucket. But we all put 
our hands on it and shared the honor, for such we felt 
it to be, of planting noble fish in the grandest Jake in 
Oregon. It is 2,000 feet deep by Dutton’s survey, in 
places. Imagine yourself in a boat with such sea-room 

laying 2 trout as large as a salmon. Don’t marvel, 
cre that we sang the doxology, and in a hearty prayer 
about a minute long, asked God to prosper our little pio- 
neer fish and bless all who should follow us in happy 
excursions to come. Fellows who can fight their way to 
success and victory have a right to praise and pray. As 
we turned np the snowy hill one audacious little trout 
swam out from the cover of the rocks and seemed to 
say “Good-by, come again, we will give good account 
of ourselves.” No other sign of life was there. On two 
trips I saw no eagle, crane, duck, buzzard or bird. on 
shores of Crater Lake—only a devil’s Sean needle in 
the summer of ’98. Yet President David Starr ordan and 
others who have studied the lake say there is fish food there 
in abundance. He adds: “The only risk about their suc- 
cessful tion is that of finding each other in so 
large a iy of water at mating time.” They will have 
to assume that risk. The parsons have set them up in 
housekeeping in generous apartments. 

Just a word for re Rex, 
Minneapolis Don, of 1873- 
twine to lower our 


nm of 


. . We took a big ball of 
bucket in case the snow had blockaded 


A challenge to public-spirited - 
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-us. It rolled down the mountain and made a big snow 
ball. He did not see it. But when he was sent for it 
he took the trail, struck the snow ball apart and brought 
us the twine. My alpenstock, probably the gunwales of 
the boat Maj. Dutton had dragged to the lake, glissaded 
down the trail. Rex brought it and all the boys praised 
him until his cld master’s heart grew soft and proud. 
We do not claim we have “stocked Crater Lake.” We 
honestly and laboriously planted it. If you essay the 
magnificent trout of Klamath Lake you can, if you will, in 
summer, when fish bite, plant mature fish in Crater 
Lake. Doubtless you can catch them in Anna Caijion. 
1 only hint at the glories of Southern Oregon. May you 
live to see them! Epwin SIpNEY WILLIAMS. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Famous Aw Sable River. 


Cuicaco, Ill, July 20.—“See the Au Sable and die” 
might be a good enough proverb for any Western Amer- 
ican angler, were there not possible the better alternative 
of seeing the Au Sable and living. Mr. John D. Mc- 
Leod and myself saw the Au Sable this week, and we 
lived, a great deal better than anybody could who was 
left behind in Chicago or Milwaukee. True, we got a 
part of the prevailing hot wave, yet on Thursday night 
there came an_agreeable cool wave all down the Au 
Sable, and on Friday morning there was a covering of 
frost on top of our tent, so thick that one could write 
his name in the cool rime. When I told this to my swel- 
tering friends here in Chicago to-day, they thought it 
was only part of the fish story. 

Mr. McLeod and I arrived at Grayling, Mich., at 4 in 
the afternoon, and were much disappointed to find that 
our friend, Mr. George L. Alexander, could not accom- 
pany us. Mr. Alexander, however, had, with his cus- 
tomary kindness, arranged everything for us in advance. 
We were told that thirty miles down the river there was 
a camp waiting for us, in charge of Reuben Babbitt, the 
best guide and best camp man on the whole Au Sable 
River. Moreover, here was Ernest Babbitt, nephew of 
Reuben, and Leon Babbitt, son of Reuben, all members 
of:the famous Au Sable Babbitt family, guides for gen- 
erations, and now waiting to give us a touch of real life 
on the famous river. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the Babbitt family was on the Au Sable River when the 
latter was first discovered. It was the grandfather Bab- 
bitt—that is to say, the grandfather of Reuben Babbitt— 
who was the first member of the family to guide anglers 
on that stream in the days when no one knew what the 
grayling was, and where certainly no one could forsee 
the extinction of that species. 

Our young men, Ernest and Leon, were waiting for us, 
each with a typical Sable boat, a long, narrow, flat- 
bottomed craft, which has been evolved especially for the 
exigencies of this river travel. This boat is about 20 feet 
long, and I should think less than 30 inches beam, pointed 
at both ends. It is a most useful boat, readily amenable 
to the paddle in going down stream or the setting pole 
in going up. In the forward end of the boat there is built 
a live box or well in which one’s fish are kept. On either 
side of this live box there is a little side pocket with a 
hinge cover, in which pocket one keeps his fly-books, 
leaders and other odds and ends. The top of the live 
box is the angler’s seat, and a legless chair is provided, 
equipped with cushion, for the ease and comfort of 
the fisherman. 

This brings one naturally to a review of the conditions 
of sport on this much patronized stream. It is to be 
seen at once that the ways of wealth and luxury and 
comfort have prevailed here. The typical Au Sable 
River camp is a great affair, in which one can be quite 
as comfortable as he is at home. Thus I found that Mr. 
Alexander had sent before us his own private tent, a 
canvas house nearly 20 feet square, provided with a 
3-foot sod cloth and floor cloth, which buckles around 
the edges of the tent inside, and an enormous awning 
which projects so as to afford an air chamber above and 
a porch in front. The flaps of this tent were made 
double upon one side, this double flap concealing a row 
of hooks. The edge of the other half of the tent is pro- 
vided with a row of eyes. You get inside of the tent, 
which is already mosquito proof as to the floor, by virtue 
of the aforesaid sod cloth. You engage the hooks of the 
side flaps inside the double covers of the opposite flap. 
and there you are, in a house absolutely mosquito proof, 
so tall that an 8-foot man could not touch the ceiling, 
with room enough for a dozen men, cool by reason of its 
spaciousness oa its big overhead fly, and insect proof to 
a greater extent than is possible in a house provided 
with screens at door and windows. 

Besides this big house which Mr. Alexander had sent, 
Reuben Babbitt brought down just a few tents of his 
own; one mammoth fly or awning, which he stretched to 
use as a dining room; one 10 by 12 wall tent for himself 
and the other men; one 10 by 10 cook tent in which to 
keep the provisions, etc. It was all very magnificent. 
There were five of us in our party, and we had four tents, 
total extent pretty near a quarter of a mile, and total ac- 
commodations about enough for forty men. We had a 
big open camping place on one of the high bluffs known 
as Young’s Camp. There had been others before us, 
but we were alone at the time. It was magnificent here 
again. Two well charred upright crotches held a cross 
beam above two other big logs, which had evidently 
served as side logs for camp-fires. From the support 
hung a series of pot hooks, which Rube extracted from 
his mess kit, and he soon had stewing, simmering and 
sizzling enough cooking utensils to run a ranch round- 
up. As to the cookery, both Mr. McLeod and myself, 
who think we ought to know, agree that Rube Babbitt 
is the best camp cook that ever stepped in leather, and 
- _ no one. : - . : 

or. the luxury of camp life, where everythin 
has been ght out in advance, and every seovlaian 
made for one’s comfort, I have never seen the equal of 
camping as it is done on the Au Sable. This is the ac- 
cumulated result of all the generations of the Babbitts’ 
at of many sportsmen. There 





if want to be perfect! 

happy break into the Babbitt fami aah try ae Aa 
If you want to Rube Babbitt next May, 

would better write ta now, or at least not later dran 


February, as that is the month in which he makes most 
of his summer contracts. 

From this it may be imagined that the Au Sable is 
something of ay attraction. Indeed it is. I asked Mr. 
Alexander how many people annually visited this stream, 
and he replied that without doubt it would foot up some- 
where between 500 and 1,000 each year. It is difficult to 
obtain exact figures, as so many leave town directly for 
points down the river, and do not stop at any local 
hotel. Thus it will be seen what trout fishing can do for 
a community—that is to say, for both a town and farm- 
ing community. If the trout fishing on the Au Sable 
should play out, there would be fifty abandoned farms 
between the town of Grayling and Connor’s Bridge, 
thirty ‘miles below. Grayling has some lumber mills, a 
proposed salt mill or so, a few other local industries— 
and the Au Sable River. it is no exaggeration to say 
that the sporting quality of this stream is what has 
proved the practical support of several scores of persons 
for many years, and what has given the town of Gray- 
ling more than a local reputation. This is the greatest 
instance of the cash value of sport which has ever come 
under my personal knowledge. The lesson of the Au 
Sable River ought to be a good one for local men in 
other sporting localities. 


The Stream. 


Now as to the stream itself. It was a bold, rapid, 
rushing little river, even as we saw it when we got off 
the railroad train, but Mr. Alexander laughed when we 
expressed admiration for it. “Wait until you get down 
the stream twenty miles,” said he. “You will find the ° 
Au Sable twice as big, and moreover, twice as cold. The 
greatest number of streams come in below this town, 
and it is there you will find your best fish.”” All of which 
proved to be quite as he had said. 

‘It was somewhere between 5 and 6 o’clock when at 
length he got our little odds and ends together and. set 
off down stream, it being Mr. Alexander’s advice that 
we push on to camp, although we could not get there 
before 11 o’clock that night, even provided that ‘all went 
well. The distance was reported to be about thirty miles, 
and I presume that the speed of our boats was some- 
where between five and six miles an hour, although the 
water itself seemed to be flowing as rapidly as that, and 
although the boys both paddled steadily all the way down. 


The Voyage in the Night. 


It is the custom to start from Grayling in the morning 
for this river voyage. This may be perhaps a little safer 
or a little more customary, but let Mr. McLeod and 
myself advise all prospective visitors on that stream to 
make the run at night. To be sure, the water is a trifle 
cold, and in places over one’s head, but the guides are 
very trustworthy and know perfectly well how to handle 
a boat; so that even on the darkest night the passage can 
be made in safety, in spite of sunken logs and overhang- 
ing “sweepers.” Most of the latter are now trimmed out. 

The delights of such a voyage are not to be catalogued. 
It was a novel, an exalting experience, this night ride 
down the Sable, which we had. As the darkness came 
on the whole appearance of things changed. Now and 
again came a glimpse of the shimmer of water running 
straight on ahead and apparently losing itself in the 
impenetrable wall of blackness, there being not the least 
ray of moonlight to lighten up the scene. Then, just as 
the boat was pushing its nose into this black wall, would 
come a shift, a swirl and a change. The sea of ebony 
blackness set in all around the boat. One could not help 
wondering how the skillful paddler in the stern was 
making his way in such a mysterious haze, all the fime 
borne swiftly down upon the surface of the rapid and 
somewhat ticklish stream. Yet little by little one’s own 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom. He could make 
out the wall of forest on either side, could believe that 
this black cathedral of shadow, this noble dom of ebony, 
or this corridor of sable shades might be penetrable both 
by vision and by boat. It was wondefful, mysterious, 
fascinating, this: ride down the Sable, and if you have not 
taken it, do so when you can. 

Rounding one point of the river, Ernest Babbitt and 
I heard a splashing in the water and a crackling in the 
brush. “Do you know what that is?” he asked, and of 
course I told him that I knew it was a deer. 

“We'll light up the headlight,” said he, “and perhaps 
we will run across a deer coming down stream.” This 
we did, the headlight, with its big reflector, casting a 
good light for some distance. We had run perhaps two 
or three miles down stream with the light, when all at 
once we heard a splashing in the water ahead of us. 
Both of us then lapsed into silence, for we both knew 
what it meant. Presently we drew down to the shallow 
whence the splashing came, and saw a magnificent buck 
threading his way diagonally across the river. He stood 
logking at the light curiously, but not taking any fright 
or evincing anything but extreme curiosity. is eyes 
now shone glittering red or weirdly green in the rays of 
the light, and we could see his antlers, already grown 
but still in the velvet. It was a superb picture of wild 
life. We passed within 10 or 15 feet of the buck, but for 
some reason or other he did not take alarm, even after 
we had gone by. When Mr. McLeod’s boat came on 
behind us the case was otherwise. Mr. Buck seemed to 
have gathered his wits, and saluted the new arrival with 
snorts and whistles, which continued until he had made 
his escape over an adjoining ridge. 

We found our camp at last, with Rube Babbitt in 
charge, it being then about 11:30 at night. We did not 
attempt to ferry across the river to Young’s Bluff, but 
slept where Rube had made a temporary camp. We were 
tired that night, and did not attempt any fishing on the 
following morning, but pitched camp, and that evening 
went out to see what fun we could have with the rain- 


bows. 
The Fish of the Aw Sable. 


It is perhaps well known to most readers of Forest 
AND STREAM that the brook and rainbow trout have now 
quite taken the place of the 
made this stream famous. 
think that i 


gtayling which former! 
The local guides and 
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brook and rainbow trout were planted by the Fish Com- 
missions of Michigan and of the United States at about 
the same time, but since then each fish has in a way 
established for itself its own habitat in the stream. Thus 
the brook trout belt, which in May extends up to Gray- 
ling, in late July begins a dozen miles below Grayling, 
and it terminates at this season of the’ year a few miles 
above the place where we were now in camp, which is 
near the spot known as Connor’s Bridge. 

At this part of the stream in the months of July and 
August the brook trout is rare—indeed Mr. McLeod and 
I did not see one in our entire trip. The rainbow has 
selected for himself these deep, long pools, and whether 
or not the temperature of the water or the presence of 
the rainbow is uncongenial to the brook trout, the latter 
is not so often found in that portion of the stream. The 
guides, and Mr. Alexander also, thought that the ratio 
there would be about 20 per cent. brook trout to 80 per 
cent. of rainbows. We found this percentage much less 
in our own specific case. 

Everybody told us that we would not catch any trout, 
that the hot weather had killed the fishing, and that all 
we could hope for would be to get an hour or so of 
fishing in the evening or in the very early morning. We 
found this to be true, and although we fished in mid- 
stream the first day of our stay we did not repeat the 
experience, because it was useless. On the first evening 
we had a little fun with the rainbows, and it was then 
that I got my first good specimen, a fish running per- 
haps close to a pound ,and which gave me quite as much 
of a fight as any 2-pound brook trout I ever saw. I 
took four of these fish that evening, all of them splendid 
fellows, and I must say that my eyes were opened as to 
the quality of the rainbow trout in his’ fighting capacity. 
The brook trout simply is not in the same classification, 
and I should say that a half-pound rainbow would fight 
twice as hard as a half-pound brook trout.. This is 
true on the Au Sable, though anglers of the Pacific Slope 
say the rainbow is but a very dullard. On the table, or at 
least as found on Rube Babbitt’s table, the rainbow trout 
is a good eating fish. This was contrary to the impres- 
sion which Mr. McLeod and I had formed regarding 
this fish, which heretofore we had both found soft and 
rather tasteless. Perhaps it was the cookery, but more 
likely it was the Au Sable River environment. At any 
rate, the fish were good to eat, and perfectly beautiful 
to catch. Mr. McLeod, as usual, came in that night 
with more fish than’ anybody else. He had about a half 
dozen, and of these there were three which would run 
over a pound, and which were truly magnificent fish. He 
said that in the deep pools, below camp, where he had 
been fishing, he struck one fish that seemed to offer the 
same resistance as a muscallunge, and he could do 
nothing with it. Specimens of the rainbow have been 
killed in the Au Sable up to 8 pounds, although 3 pounds 
is in the neighborhood of the usual weight for the big 
ones. The fish which we took were about of the average, 
and we did not kill any very extraordinary ones, nor 
indeed did I strike any fish larger than those which I 
was lucky enough to kill. 

On the next morning Ernie and I went out early, and 
we did a little business with the rainbows before Rube 
had breakfast ready. We got away about 6 o’clock, and 
I think had we been away at 5 we should have had even 
better fun. We brought in four more nice fish this trip. 
Of course, on the preceding evening, and on this morn- 
ing, we took several fish which were less than the legal 
limit of 8 inches, but not very many. The average size 
in these waters is very large. There is a little board 
nailed on the front of the live box of the Au Sable boat. 
In this board there are two sawed lines, and the space 
between the sawed lines is split out. If your fish is a 
little bit doubtful as to size, you put it in this measuring 
tule. If it is not able to touch nose and tail to the sides 
of this hole, you put back your fish in the river, and no 
monkeying about it. The 8-inch law goes on the Au 
Sable, and the guides are as positive about its enforce- 
ment as the game wardens, which latter are very vigilant 
and effective. 

Mr. McLeod went out on the evening of this second 
day loaded for bear or big rainbows. He had not fished 
in the morning, but declared that he was going to “do 
business” with some big ones that night. He rigged a 
bass hook and a swivel or two, and announced that he 
would send a live minnow down a certain pool. He did 
so, and he lost his tackle, and as he had left his fly-rod 
at home he got no fish at all! Ernie and I were very 
lucky, and we met some very fine sport indeed. The net 
result was seven fine rainbow trout, the largest running 
about a pound, all, of course, over 8 inches, and I think 
none less than 10 inches. I raised perhaps as many fish 
as I got, and had several exciting experiences with fish 
which broke away in the rapid water. On the whole, I 
was very glad to make this my first acquaintance with 
the rainbow trout, and to see it in what may be called a 
typical environment. Neither Mr. McLeod nor myself 
had any great fishing, nor did we expect it at this time 
of the year, which is the worst which could be selected, 
and which in our case was made yet worse by the un- 
speakably hot weather, although, strange to relate, our 
last night in camp was a very cool one. I presume that 
had we stayed after that we might have had some very 
fair fishing. As it was, I had the biggest average of fish 
I ever had on any Michigan stream. 


Game, but Not a Favorite, 


Mr. McLeod and myself both agreed that the rainbow. 


as we found him was a “sportier” fish than the brook 
trout. We asked the guides what they thought of the 
rainbow, and they all said that they would much rather 
the fish had never been introduced in the Au Sable. 
They admit that it outfights the brook trout, but for some 
reason or other they do not like it so well, partly be- 
cause, no doubt, it is not quite so good upon the table. 
There is this to be said in favor of the rainbow as found 
in the Au Sable: It is a much heavier fish in the average 
than the brook trout; it is a much better fighting fish; 
it is a much better fly-fishing fish than the brook trout. 
The guides all told us that they did not try to fish for 
rainbow trout with ey simply lease they could catch 
more rainbows on the fly than they could on bait. They 
all admitted that bait-fishing was far more destructive 
on brook trout than fly-fishing, but declare such is not 
the case with the rainbow. ‘They all think that even the 


large rainbows feed freely on the surface, and hence can 
be taken with the artificial fly, whereas the brook trout, 


_after it reaches a pound or so, becomes a heavy fish, a 


bottom feeder, and rarely rises nicely to the fly. 

As to the surface feeding qualities of the rainbow, we 
had ample proof. In the evening we could see them 
leaping just before sundown on every hand, and in 
water where during the day one would not have thought 
there was a fish in existence. This feeding time usually 
extends quite into the night, until it has become alto- 
gether dark, and sometimes, on moonlight nights, nearly 
until midnight. Hence fly-fishing for the rainbow on 
the Au Sable in midsummer classifies itself sometimes as 
a night sport. In our case we found that the fish ceased 
to rise in about an hour. after they began—that is to say, 
they stopped rising somewhere between 7 and 8 o’clock. 
Our guides said that this was very unusual, and that the 
feeding spell in the evening usually lasted for three or 
four hours at least. 


The Eight-Inch Law. 


I have stated above that the tourist traffic on the Au 
Sable amounts to about 1,000 persons annually, and 
that it practically supports all the local population below 
the town of Grayling, since the farmers find their market 
for their vegetables at the tents of the campers, and since 
the wages received for guiding constitute the main cash 
revenue of the farming class in that neighborhood. 
Hence the question of this 8-inch law was a very nice 
one for the dwellers along the Au Sable. Mr. Alexander 
was the author of the measure which established an 
8-inch limit this year on the Au Sable and its tributaries, 
and also established a limit of fifty fish as the maximum 
amount to be taken away by any one party. When we 
asked the guides privately what they thought of this new 
law, they without exception said that they thought it 
was the best thing which could have been done for the Au 
Sable River. Asked as to whether it had cut down the 
tourist traffic, they replied that it certainly had, and 
that there were not half as many parties on the Au Sable 
this year as there have been in the past. A great many 
anglers do not like to put back any fish, and a good 
many do not like to put back a fish which is 7 inches 
and just short of 8 inches. At Bay City I saw many 
anglers who have gone to the Manistee this summer in- 
stead of the Au Sable as was their habit. In spite of 
the fact, however, that the law is keeping away their 
traffic, these guides pluckily and wisely insist that the 8- 
inch law is the best thing that could have happened. Two 
years ago one man from Saginaw carried away 1,500 trout 
when he went home. That man is since deceased, but 
there are many others of his sort who are not deceased. 
The guides say that, wonderful stream as the Au Sable 
is without doubt or question, it was being fished too 
hard. Now they know that every 6 or 7 inch trout put 
back this summer will be an 8 or 10 inch trout next year. 
In short, they, the most interested persons, know that 
protection can protect, and that protection is a benefit. 
So much for a bit of contemporaneous history on the 
angling stream which, of all those of the West, is best 
fitted to be called the most prolific and remarkable. 

That Mr. McLeod and myself were delighted with our 
two days’ sojourn on this splendid river need not be said. 
There is a peculiar impression of individuality about 
this river which one finds it impossible to describe. You 
fish all sorts of trout waters, and they run very much 
alike. Fish the Au Sable, and you carry away an im- 
pression that you have been in surroundings different, 
distinct, peculiar and impressive. As there was never 
a trout stream more prolific than the Au Sable, certainly 
was there never one more appealing, more mystical, 
more fascinating. Long may it prosper, and the good 
anglers who know it and love it. 

For Mr. Alexander, the local attorney who framed 
and was largely instrumental in getting through the 
Legislature this 8-inch law, too much cannot be said by 
way of credit. Here and there such a sportsman stands 
up in this naughty world and does abundant good for 
other people. There does not exist in all northern Mich- 
igan, nay, nor in all southern Michigan or all the rest 
of the West, a broader minded or more public spirited 
angler than George L. Alexander. His work on this 
grand river is something which entitles him to the respect 
of thousands of his fellow men, and which ought to win 
him the admiration of his fellow men, whether or not 
they are ever able and lucky enough; as Mr. McLeod 
and myself, to make a personal visit to thisssweet stream. 


Tackle, 


The proper rod for so heavy a water as this is per- 
haps one not lighter than 6 ounces. I used a 4-ounce rod 
and Mr. McLeod one of 3% ounces, and although we 
stopped our fish, we might have had trouble with very 
heavy ones. I had the best luck with the Wickam’s 
fancy No. 8, with a gray hackle for dropper, the latter 
No. 10. The smaller flies seem to do better on this 
stream at this season. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Scores of contest held at Garfield Park, July 27. Ow- 
ing to a strong wind blowing during the contest, the cast- 
ing was not up to the usual standard. 


x Accuracy 
Long Distance and Delicacy. Bait Casting 
y. Feet, Per Cent. Per Cent. 
H. H. Ainsworth............. wy 90 5-6 | 90 1-2 
H. H. Aainsworth............ 80 90 5-6 90 1-2 
) i 8 88 1-3 7 
I. H. 92 2-3 95 1-5 
EL. Py 80 9-10 
H. G. 93 2-3 96 4-5 
N. C. 90 13 92 4-5 
G, A. - 84 7-10 
E. R. es 85 3-10 
F, N. 96 91 9-10 
H. W. 89 1-3 93 1-10 
i F. os 65 3-10 
. B. we 87 2-10 
A. G 92 1-2 94 4-5 
F. . 76 9-10 





New England Fishing. 


Boston, July 29—Mr: M, L. Crosby, of Boston, who 
has been stopping at Jackson, N. H., spent Wednesday at 
Double and East Branch rivers, where he had good fish- 
ing. He took one trout 14% inches long. There are bit- 
ter complaints of the disregarding of the law limiting the 
catch of white perch to twenty-five to each person at 
Sabatis Pond, Me. There are complaints of “whole boat- 
loads of perch.” Persons who have been there say that 
the fishing has been great, but no pond on earth could 
supply so many fish for a very long time. Black bass 
are also rising well. The bass fishing is good at Great 
Point, Belgrade, and at East Pond, Oakland: A Mrs. 
Rowe is reported to have made a score of twenty-five 
bass at Great Pond in one day, and to have done about 
as well at East Pond another day. 

Lake Marancook; Me., reports continue good as to bass 
and white perch fishing. Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Kirby, of 
Providence, and Mrs. E. E. Shannon, of Boston, have 
been spending some time at that lake. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kirby made some good catches of bass. Mrs. Shannon 
is a good fisherwoman, and succeeded in landing a bass 
weighing 5 pounds, the largest taken there for a long 
time. A Mr. Wright is reported to have taken a salmon 
out of that lake this season that weighed 8 pounds. Mon- 
day noon a fisherman brought in five bass that would 
each tip the scales at about 2% pounds. He had only 
fished a part of the forenoon. Mr. Alvin Townsend has 
taken-a pickerel there that weighed 4 pounds. Mr. A. 
C. Clapp has lately taken a bass of 4 pounds. It is 
claimed that there is now really pretty good fishing at 
Lake Auburn, Me., for those who have the patience to 





try for it. But only a few fish, the season being con- 
sidered to be over. Now and then a good salmon is 
taken. At Bridgton and Harrison, Me., good catches of 


white perch are being made. Black bass are plenty and 
bite well, but the local fishermen care little for them. It 
will be remembered that Harrison is at the head of Long 
Lake, a body of water tributary to Sebago. and sepa- 
rated from it by the Songo River. At Bridgton there 
are several ponds, most of them well stocked with bass 
and perch. ; 
Mr. Walter L. Hill; whom many will remember as so 
very successfully connected with the first Boston Sports- 
men’s Show, starts this week for a camp in Pond-in-the- 
River, just below the Middle Dam, Me. What makes 
this fishing trip of special interest to Mr. Hill is that 
he takes his two boys, of ten and twelve years—their 
first trip into the Maine woods. “Like father, like son,” 
they are both fishermen. SPECIAL. 


American Fisheries Society. 


THE thirtieth annual meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society was held at Milwaukee July 19 and 20, thirty 
members being present. Among the papers read were 
those by Gen. Edwin E. Bryant, discussing the power of 
the State to regulate fisheries and the taking of fish; by 
W. C. Marsh on the trout disease, Charles G. Atkins on 
the diseases of fishes, James Nevin.on muscallonge propa- 
gation, and C. H. Townsend on life at the depth of the 
sea. 

The next convention will be held at Put-in-Bay in 
August, 1902. The officers for the year are: President, 
Gen. E. E. Bryant, of Madison, Wis.; Secretary, George 
F. Peabody, of Appleton, Wis.; Vice-President, Eugene 
G. Blackford, of New York; Corresponding Secretary, 
John E. Gunckel, of Toledo, O.; Treasurer, C. W. Wil- 
lard, of Westerly, R. I. The following named gentle- 
men were elected as the Executive Committee: John W. 
Titcomb, of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; George T. Mathewson, 
of Thompsonville, Conn.; J. H. Dunlap, of Washington, 
D. C.; Henry O’Malley, of Baker, Wash., and W. H. 
Boardman, of Centyal Falls, R. I. 


The Smooth Puffer in the Hudson. 


Mr. C. L. Rocers, of Closter, N. J., has sent us for 
identification a specimen of a strange fish, which proves 
to be the smooth puffer salt-water species, which ranges 
from Cape Cod to Brazil, but is rare north of Cape 
Hatteras. Mr. Rogers reports that eight of the strangers 
have been caught in the Hudson River at Piermont. 


Everyday Birds. 
Unper this title Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


have pub- 
lished a little volume of 100 pages, by Mr. Bradford Torrey, well 
known as a charming writer on natural history subjects. It tells 
in a popular form a number of facts about certain of our com 
moner birds, and is illustrated by twelve reproductions from 
Audubon plates, by the three-color process. 
Mr. Torrey’s sketches are always attractive, and children and 
rown-ups, too, will enjoy this volume. The chapter on ‘Winter 


ensioners” is especially worth remembering against the 
when the bitter days shall come again. A little effort in providing 
food for the winter birds pays for itself many times over during 
the months of cold. 

We confess to a little regret that Mr. Torrey should use the 
term chipper for the to us more familiar and as we had supposel 
almost universal “chippy.’”’ No doubt it is a local term. 

This is one of the many attractive nature books of the day, and 
should do good. . 


time 


“Sam Lovel’s Boy.” 


Have just finished reading Rowland E. Kobinson’s charming 
book, “Sam vel’s Boy.” The character of “Uncle Lisher”’ 
appeals to one very strongly; don’t you think so? In my humble 
opinion this little volume is much superior in its style and con- 
ception to many of the recent novels that you see advertised on 
the street cars and elevated railway stations. It deserves its 
success, and I am glad to have had my attention called to it in 
the columns of Forest anp STREAM. 

Fayette Durttn, Jr. 





PRRRPPRRRPE 


Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Forest AND StreaM. Recall what a fund. was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Che Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrisl 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Jennie. 


New Yorx.—It was seven years ago in September that 
my old friend Lewis came sauntering into the office close 
on to lunch time and took up his “sideways” position in 
a straight-back chair and converted it into a rocker, and 
asked me how I felt. I told him I felt very like buying a 
bird dog. “Well,” said he, “I guess I have one that would 
suit you.” 

“All right, I’ll take him, or her, or—well, what is its 
name? How much? Here, I’ll just give you a check for 
it now and bind the bargain.” 

He protested, reminded me of the pig in the poke, etc., 
but I bought the dog, and then found it was a blue bel- 
ton named Jennie—plain Jennie. 

Two days later I went home and found Jennie in the 
kennel alone. On looking her over I determined her 
pretty spots were worth what I paid for her, and. that 
check would have bought a fair horse too. Since that 
time she has been the inspiration of many hunting 
romances—in the mountains playmate, room mate and bed 
fellow in the South, principal, professional, most proficient 
in the hunt, going on when others quit. measuring her gait 
by the sun, a bit speedier at sundown than sun up, though 
foot sore in four places, and would have been in six had 
she had them. A companion intelligent and faithful at 
home ; one of the family that only missed the soup course, 
because soup is served hot. We all loved her, just as 
much out of hunting season as in. 

But Jennie is dead! And now memory—at times in- 
convenient memory—plays. its pranks, its overwhelming 
with good things that can never occur again, thus the in- 
convenience, then the sadness—the world is full of Jennies, 
but only one is the average lot of man. 

She is the first love in the animal world. We will be 
faithful to her memory; we can’t help it, with the passing 
on. The old zest is coated, and a little rust on the gun 
barrels doesn’t seem to worry me so much. 

We may hunt on for years, and shoot over all kinds of 
dogs and own some good ones—in fact, from a field point 
of view, some better than Jennie—but when the hour glass 
is mostly run out and we look back, think back, dream 
back, of those days afield, pre-eminently above and be- 
yond, and in a ¢lass of her own, will stand Jennie. 

I see her still, jumping from rock to rock sideways at 
times; that nose, so full of delicate and tender tissues, on 
which the faintest scent makes an impression, well into 
the wind, speeding here, hesitating there, as that wing- 
tipped grouse speeds on from danger, seeking security 
among the rocks, her nostrils open, they drink the wind, 
it’s tainted a second and gone; she changes her course, and 
the impression grows stronger; her legs shorten; the body 
lengthens, her mouth closses, respiration ceases; it makes 
too much noise; she slides on up straight as an arrow 
close to a high flat rock; she hesitates, looks up, measures 
distance, crouches, springs into space, the front paws hold, 
the hind ones claw the soft rock, and she is up and on; 
but only for a second, mounted on nature’s pedestal there 
in full view, with the upper hip drawn in, one front paw 
drawn up under her body, her tail and head on a graceful 
level, still, very still, all that moved was the heart; I 
think its pumping worried her, stood that mottled statute. 
This is one of the pictures that helps me in her loss. 

[ have another Jennie, and a most promising one, but the 
truth.is best told by the innocent ones at home. She 
hasn't as many pretty spots as dear old Jennie, and I— 
well I fear she never will have. 


THomas ELMER. 





Philadelphia Dog Show. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The third annual show of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association will be under the 
supervision of the following Bench Show Committee: 
Clement B. Newbold, Edward Moore Robinson, Alexan- 


der Van Rensselaer, Louis A. Biddle, Marcel A. Viti, S. 


Boyd Carrigan, Reginald K. Shober, D. Murray Bohlen, 
Francis E. Bond, Mitchell Harrison, Jay B. Lippincott, 
C. Leland Harrison, Sidney W. Keith, George R. Packard. 
Henry Jarrett, John W. Beat James W. Paul, Jr., and 
Robert Toland. 

_ The prizes will be uniform throughout, $15, $10 and $s 
in all puppy, novice, limit and open classes. The entries 
will close Nov. rr. Specialist clubs and individuals who 
intend offering special prizes are requested to communi- 
cate with 

Marcet A. Vitt, Secretary, 
320 Witherspoon Building. 





The Irish Setter Club. : 


LANspownE, Pa., July 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Irish Setter Club of America offers $30 to the first 
Irish setter and $20 to the second Irish setter winning an 
undivided first, second or third prize in any State of any 
bona fide field trial in the United States or Canada dur- 
ing the season of 1901-1902, prior to Feb. 11, 1902. 

Geo. H. Tomson, Sec’y I. S. C. 


Getting Down to Business.—“What a very short man 


the third judge is.” “Yes; he judges the dachshunds.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. : 





The Forest axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach ys gt the 
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"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XVIL. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


“TuHat is the head of the falls.” said George, as we 
paddled leisurely through the still reach above, down 
toward the cliffs. 

“How long is it?” asked the Colonel. 

“Well, the whole rapid is a mile and a quarter long,” I 
answered, “but it is not all swift water; there are several 
short, still reaches in it. The worst places are the 
middle of the falls—the part known as the Devil’s Race- 
path and the extreme lower end. Now you must all be 
careful, and not run too close together, for the falls are at 
their worst in low water. It is not that the water is so 
terribly rough, although rough enough in several places, 
but the place is so rocky and the boat channel so ob- 
structed with reefs and fish dams and the water is so 
swift and strong that caution is necessary.” 

We paddled leisurely up to the remains of the old navi- 
gation dam at the head of the falls, which formerly threw 
all the water in a deep, contracted flow down over the 
reefs at the head, close to the cliff along the left bank, and 
took a good look down the long, narrow, cliff-lined gorge, 
the Colonel in particular studying with interest the place 
about which he had heard so much. 

A towering wall of massive cliffs loomed up out of 
the water on the left and stretched away in a gloomy. 
frowning, diminishing, down-hill perspective along the 
riverside for a mile or more, with here and there a 
bold, rocky point jutting out from the wall into the river. 
A straggling, ragged mat of low, scrubby trees and bushes: 
covered its brow, and trailing vines and creepers hung in 
unkempt festoons down over the face of the cliffs. The 
river spread out to a considerable breadth, and the right 
bank sloped away gently out of the water in a barren, 
water-washed waste of white, glistening stones and gravel 
as far back from the river as we could see, testifying to 
the fury and impetuosity with which the river rushed 
down through this gorge in high water. Back of this 
beach the high land rose up to a level fully equal to that 
of the cliffs, but with a gentler slope, and further back 
from the river. 

The bed of the river was a wilderness of reefs for the 
first hundred yards, through and among which the water 
rushed and chaffed impetuously, fretting itself into foam. 
We slipped through the remains of the old navigation 
dam and cautiously threaded our way among the reets 
without much difficulty, as we were familiar with the 
somewhat crooked and winding channel. Below this was 
a reach of stijl, black, sullen looking water, in which the 
beetling crags were reflected somberly, and upon whose 
surface the bubbles floated, sharply white and distinct. 

We paddled slowly and carefully through this reach, 
noes a sharp lookout for the ever-present, submerged 
reefs. 

“Now for the Racepath,” exclaimed George, who was 
in the lead, as we approached a long fall of nearly hali a 
mile in extent, down which the water rushed and roared 
through a conglomeration of ledges and reefs, absolutely 
impassable, except for a small, narrow canal, which led 
close -along the foot of the cliff, hardly a boat’s length in 
width, and down which the water shot with arrow-like 
swiftness, turning a little to the right at the bottom ot 
the fall, where the river broke up into huge waves as the 
rush from the canal and the falls met the deep, still water 
below. A massive, crag-like buttress projected into the 
river in a sharp point from the foot of the cliff, around 
which the surging waters whirled and foamed in fury. 
This wild shoot was not inaptly termed the Devil’s Race- 
path by the old-time boatmen, since everything wild, rough 
or savage seems to be the special property of his satanic 
majesty, as the too numerous to mention Devil’s Punch- 
bowls, Devil’s-Backbones, Devil’s Slides, etc.,.found in al- 
most every community would seem to indicate. 

We had an exhilarating shoot down this little canal, and 
the cliffs, rocks and bushes shot by us up stream with 
dizzying velocity, as we whirled swiftly past, and the 
big waves got in their work to good advantage, as we were 
shot out of the mouth of the race into their tumultuous 
embraces. ‘ 

“Commodore, do you remember that little channel we 
discovered last year along the face of the ‘cliff through 
the falls ahead while we were fishing along there?” said 
George. as we paddled leisurely along over the smooth but 
swift stretch below, and approached the last and worst 
half mile of the falls—the Kemple’s Falls proper of the 
pld-time boatmen, which is a lomeration of reefs, 
ledges and dams, compared to which those above the 


Race-path were but as child’s play, A long navigation 


dam put out from’ the cliff on the left at the head of the 
reefs, and sloped away, down and across the river, until 
it ended a few yards from the right bank in an open 
passage, around and down which most of the water of 
the river rushed in a powerful sweep. : 

This was the remains of the old boat channel which 
passed through the rest of the falls on the right side, a 
chaos of reefs lying to the left, and along close to the cliff, 
through which led the little channel we were now dis- 
cussing. 

“Yes; I remember we made a note of it and decided that 
if we could: slip over the dam it would afford a better 
passage through the falls than the regular boat channel 
over to the right,” I answered. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the boat channel?” asked 
Lacy, as we paused to inspect the dam. 

“Well, just at the end of the dam,” I replied, “the old 
channel is filled up, and the water now sweeps around 
sharply to the left in an irresistible current. The right 
bank is lined with reefs; the channel to the left is nar- 
row, and a mass of reefs lies squarely in the middle of 
it, just where it is calculated to do the most good, and 
it is impossible to dodge the reefs in the middle without 
going ashore on the reefs at the side. Also, just below 
is a fish dam with an impassable shoot at its point. I 
hung up there last year and narrowly escaped a capsize, 
and George and’ I decided next cruise to try the new 
channel next the cliffs.” 

“I think we can slip over the dam over there to the 
right,” said George, indicating a little gap or depression 
in the rocks and reefs of which the dam was com- 
posed, through whith the water poured in a perpendicular 
little cataract, down the face of the dam, which was.some 
2 or 3ft. high. It was a peculiarly difficult shoot to make, 
as owing to the long down-sream trend of the dam the 
current swept swiftly along its face as along a wall, in- 
stead of setting squarely against it, therefore it was neces- 
sary to take the little, narrow shoot at an angle, othérwise 
the strong current would carry -the stern around out of 
iine with the shoot, and a hang-up.and probable capsize 
would result. It need scarcely be said that it required 
nice calculation to get the exact angle of approach. _ 

George started in first, while the rest of us hung up in 
the slack water in the lee of a big line.of reefs above, 
gently back-paddling to maintain our positions, while we 
watched him. Dropping cautiously down along the face of 
the dam until the bow of his canoe was within a yard of 
the desired shoot, he held her stationary by back-paddling, 
until by patient, skillful maneuvering he got her into the 
desired position, with her nose lying in the little gap, when 
he let go, and as the powerful sweep of the current swung 
the stern of his canoe around, she slipped gently and 
easily over, without touching anywhere, although the gap 
was hardly a yard wide. and dropped, with a gentle 
splash, into the deep, swift water below, where she was 
caught up and whirled away down the crooked, swift little 
channel, dodging around here and there to avoid the 
rocks, most of which were of considerable size, and stood 
high out of the water. 

I followed and dropped down toward the shoot, pretty 
much as George had_ done. ; 

“Hurry up there, Commodore. Don’t keep us holding 
back here all day,” said the Colonel, whose boat was 
heavy and hard to hold, and who didn’t take much stock 
in our back-paddling methods, generally preferring to 
take his shoots with a rush. 

This rattled me, of course, and I took the shoot before 
I was fairly ready, and although the bow of my canoe 
reached the gap all right, instead of slipping easily over as 
George had done, the set of the water carried my canoe 
out of line to the right, and her keel hung on the rocks 
at the side, squarely amidships, and she swung round as on 
a pivot, until right across the dam, when she lodged and 
careened until her decks were awash and the water just 
level with the top of the coaming. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Meet. 


The Twenty-Second Annual General Meet, Aug. 9 toz 


THE twenty-second annual meet of the American Canoe 
Association will take us back again to the ever-popular 
islands of the St. Lawrence River. 


The Camp Site. 

The Commodore has kindly placed at the exclusive 
disposal of the Association his island of Mudlunta for 
the meet of rgor. 

The Island of Mudlunta (meaning half moon) is one 
of the prettiest islands of the St. Lawrence. It is one of 
the Admiralty group, is over ten acres in extent, and 
situated about two miles south of. Gananoque, between 
the Canadian and middle channel, and is believed will 
make one of the most attractive and convenient sites the 
Association has ever had the pleasure of camping on. 

Headquarters will be very conveniently located in the 
Commodore’s residence (which will be used exclusively 
for that purpose only during the two weeks of camp), 
within easy access from the main and ladies’ camp and 
dock. — 

The main camp will lie to the east of headquarters on 
a high and level tract of land, and will embrace such a 
space that desirable spots can be secured by all. 

The ladies’ camp, or Squaw Point, will be situated to 
the west of headquarters, and while the portion laid out 
for this purpose is not as large as that of the main camp, 
still a sufficient number of beautiful and desirable spots 
will be found to accommodate every one. 


The Camp Store. 

The exclusive privileges of the right of sale on the 
camp grounds have been awarded to Messrs. Johnston 
and Hale, both of whom have been in the grocery and 
supply business in Gananoque for years, and were also 
camp storekeepers at Stave Island, giving general satis- 
faction. It is hoped that the members will patronize 
them exclusively. They will build a commodious store 
in the vicinity of headquarters, and will endeavor to serve 
to the best of their ability the wants of the members. 
They will also supply ice if required. 


The Mess Teat. . 
This will be most advantageously situated on # level 
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stretch’ of land lying between two bays. It will be to the 
west of headquarters, and very convenient to both the 
ladies’ ahd main camp. A capable caterer will have 
charge of this department and guarantees satisfaction. 
The rate will be as usual, $1 per day. 


Camp Site Committee. 


The following articles can be had at camp if early 
notice is sent to the chairman, who will try to procure 
other size tents if required: 

Rent of Tent.—7 xo, per week, $2.25; 8x 10, per week, 
$2.50; 10x 12, per week, $2.75. 

Rent of Tent Floor.—7 x9, about $2.50; 8x 10, about 
$3.50; 10 x 12, about $4.25. 

Sundries per Week—Camp bed, 60 cents; camp stools, 
25 cents; camp chairs (backs), 35 cents; mattress, 75 
cents: wire cot and mattress. $1.50. 

Porches.—6 x 10, for term, $2.50. 

If sufficient notice is given floors can all be built and 
located and tents put up when members arrive in camp. 
The choice locations will be given to the earliest appli- 
cants. Tents must be located by the site committee be- 
fore their ‘erection. Write early to 

C. V. Ketcuum, 


Chairman Camp Site Committee, Gananoque, Canada. 


Transportation Arrangements. 


The Trunk Line Association, New England Passenger 
Association, Central Passenger Association, the Grand 
Trunk Railway system, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company, have 
granted the customary concession, viz.: A round trip of 
one and one-third fare to Clayton and Gananoque. Mem- 
bers will pay full fare to the points named, obtaining from. 
the selling agents certificates which, when indorsed and 
viséd at camp, will enable the holders thereof to return 
to the point of starting by continuous passage at one- 
third of the regular rate. Tickets may be purchased three 
days prior to, and during the camp, and certificates will 
be honored for return trip (without stop over) for three 
days (Sundays excepted), after the close of camp, 
Aug. 19. ‘ 

All certificates must be indorsed by the secretary-treas- 
urer and special agent. 

The special agent of the Trunk Line Associatzl.. wis: 
be at the camp to visé certificates on Monday, Aug. 109, 
190T. 

Members arriving at Gananoque or Clayton by rail 
via R., W. & O., or by steamers of the Navigation Com- 
pany (from Hamilton, Toronto, ‘Kingston, Deseronto, 
Belleville. Brockville, Prescott. Montreal, Quebee, and 
intermediate points). will find the steamer Valeria at the 
railroad deck, running on the following schedule. The 
Valeria does not run Sundays, but the A. C. A. launch 
will connect with trains on those days. 

Leave Gananoque-at 6:00 A. M., arrive at Mudlunta 
Island 6:15 A. M.; leave Gananoque 2:25 P. M., arrive 
at Mudlunta Island 2:40 P. M.; leave Gananoque 4:30 
P. M., arrive at Mudlunta Island 4:50 P. M.; leave Clay- 
ton 10:20 A. M., arrive at Mudlunta Island 11:00 A. M.; 
leave Clayton 3:25 P. M., arrive at Mudlunta Island 4:00 
P. M.; leave Clayton 5:45 P. M., arrive at Mudlunta 
_ Island 6:15 P. M. 

The rate on the steamer Valeria will be, from Clayton 
to Mudlunta Island and return, 75 cents per passenger, 
which includes one canoe and duffle. From Gananoque 
to Mudlurta Island and return, 50 cents per passenger, 
which includes one canoe ‘and ‘duffle. 

Round trip tickets from either Gananoque or Clayton 
will be furnished by purser of steamer Valeria: 

All canoes, duffle. baggage, freight or express matters, 
should be prepaid and plainly marked: Clayton, N. Y., 
or Gananoque, Ont., A. C. A. Camp, Mudlunta Island, 
via steamer Valeria. 

Any other particulars regarding transportation will be 
gladly given by the undersigned and the committee would 
be pleased to help clubs or members in securing favorable 
transportation from the railroads in regard to handling 
canoes and duffle. The Transportation Committee. 

*. J. N. McKenorick, Galt., Ont., Chairman. 
L. A. Hatt, 71 Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
W. C. Jupp, Detroit. Mich. 
H. C. Aten, Trenton, N. J. 


Racing Programme. 

The Regatta Committee have arranged the following 
attractive list of paddling and sailing events. War canoe 
racing will again be made a feature, and special attention 
will also be paid to the sailing races, The Committee 
hope to see large entry lists in all the races, as the prizes 
are both numerous and costly, and’ well worth the effort 
of contest. 


Record, 


Event No. 1. Paddling and sailing combined, 4 mile 
alternately; total 3 miles; time limit, 1% hours. Start 
to be made under paddle. 

The same seat shall be used as in cvent No. 3. 

Event No. 2. Paddling, % mile straightaway. 

Event No. 3. Sailing, 4!4 miles; time limit, 2 hours. 

Note.—The rules governing the record events will be 
found in rule 6 of the racing regulations. 


Sailing. 


Event No. 4. Decked or open canoes; 6 miles; time 
limit, 2% hours. 

Event No. 5. Trophy sailing, 9 miles; time limit, 3% 
hours. 

See rule 6 of racing regulations. 

Event No. 6, Dolphin sailing trophy, 7% miles; time 
limit, 3 hours. 

The canoe winning first place in event No. § will not 
be allowed to compete in this event. 

Event No. 7. Novice sailing, 3 miles; time limit, 1% 
hours. Open only to members who have not sailed a 
canoe prior to Sept. 1, 1900. 

Event No. 8. Cruising canaes, 3 miles; time limit, 1% 
hours. 

See rule 1 of racing regulations. 

Event No. 9. Open canoes, 1%4 miles. 

Event No. to. Atlantic division cup. 

Event No. 11. Central division cup. 

Event No, 12. Eastern division cup. 7 

Event No. 13, Northern division cup, 
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_ Note.—In event 10, canoes must conform to regula- 
tions governing canoes for paddling races. Events 10 
to 13 will only be held if not sailed at division meets. 

‘ Regatta committees will arrange their own races. 


Paddling. 


Event No: 14. Trophy, 1 mile straightaway. 

Event No. 15. Novice, % mile with turn, sitigle blades, 
open only to members who have never paddled a race 
outside their own club races. 

: Event No. 16. Open canoe, single, %4 mile with turn. 
single blades. 

Event No. 17. Tandem, 14 mile with turn, open canoes, 
single blades. : 

Event No. 18. Decked or open canoes, single paddling, 
¥% mile with turn, double blades. 

Event No. 19. Rescue race. No. 1 men proceed in 
the usual way. No. 2 men to be lined up on shore, when 
a gun is fired. No. 1 upsets his canoe and No. 2 launches 
and proceeds to the rescue, picks up his man and tows 
the capsized canoe across the finish line. Open canoes, 
single blades, 14 mile straighaway. 

Event No. 20. Tandem, double blades, 4 mile with 
turn, open canoes. 

Event No. 21. Fours, double blades, % mile straight- 
away, open canoes. . 

Event No. 22. Fours, % mile straightaway, single 
blades, open canoes. 

Event No. 23. :Tail end race, % mile straightaway, 
open canoes, single blades. Paddler to kneel in stern 
and paddle stern first. with the wind. 

Event No. 24. Relay race, open canoes, single blades, 
1% miles over sailing course. three men from each club 
or division. 

Starters paddle to and around first buoy, pass an article 


to second men, who paddle to and around second buoy, 


passing to third men, who paddle to finish. 

Evert No. 25. Mixed tandem, % mile straightaway, 
open canoes, single blades. 

Event No. 26. Hurry scurry, run, swim and paddle, 
standing up. A short portage will be introduced in this 
event if practicable. 

Event No. 27. Tournament. 


Poles will be provided 
by the committee. 


War Canoes. 


Event No. 28. Championship of America. 
straightaway. 

Event No. 29. Tug oi war. 
out of three heats. 

Event No. 30. Division race. One-half mile with turn, 
Each division may enter any number of crews. 

Event No. 31. Northern division championship. A 
valuable trophy will be put up for competition by the 
northern division, providing three or more clubs enter 
teams. 


One mile 


One minute heats, best 


Notes. 


All canoes for paddling race will be measured and 
weighed. . 

All events in which less than two entries present them- 
selves will be cancelled. 

In events where less than three start only one prize 
will be given. : 

In paddling races all turning buoys will be left to port. 

In event No. 28, in addition to’ the war canoe shield 
typical of the war canoe championship of America, indi- 
vidual shields will also be given to crew winning first 
place. 

In events 5-and 14, trophy paddling and sailing, an 
appropriate flag will be given in addition to trophies and 
individual shieids. 

The committee reserves the right to add to this pro- 
gramme at the meet, by notice posted. 

D. B. Goonsett, Chairman. 
Harry J. Pace. 
E, McNicuot. 

Mails will be distributed in camp at headquarters by 
the secretary-treasurer. Address United States mail and 
express matter, A. C. A. Camp, Mudlunta Island, Clay- 
ton, N. Y., and Canadian mail and express matter, A. C. 
A. Camp, Mudlunta Island, Gananoque, Ontario, Canada. 

Customs Regulation—The same arrangements that 
have prevailed in former years have been again made 
with regard to the free entry of canoes and duffle coming 
from the United States. Duty must be paid on pro- 
visions. 

Signals.—The A. C. A. Signal Code will be used to 
convey all intelligence from headquarters to the entire 
camp. Copies of the code may be obtained from the 
secretary. 

Cruises.—Several short cruises will be arranged for 
under competent guidance to some of the many beautiful 
spots of the Thousand Islands, and it is hoped that many 
of the members will come prepared to take part. Among 
other cruises in prospect may be specially mentioned one 
up the Gananoque River to Marble Rock, a, trip that is 
acknowledged by all who take it as one of the most 
beautiful and enjoyable. 

Special efforts are being made to make the coming 
meet one of the most successful in the history of the 
Association and every member is strongly urged to 
attend and assist toward its successful conclusion. 

C. E. Britton, Commodore, 
Gananoque, Ont. 
Hers. Becc, Sec’y-Treas., 
24 King. St. West, Toronto, Can. 


American Canoe Association. 


Atlantic Division. 


INSTRUCTIONS to members attending the A. C. A. meet 
at Mudlunta Island, St. Lawrence River, Aug. 9 to Aug. 
23, 1901: 

For the convenience of members of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion, A. C. A., a special transportation car has been ar- 
ranged for and will carry canoes and duffle free of ex- 
pense, to Clayton. N. Y., and return. The car will be 
stationed at the Manhattan Station of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company. 130th street 
and Hudson River, on Sunday, Aug. 4, and Monday, Aug. 
5; at Yonkers, Tuesday, Aug. 6. and at Ossining, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 7, Canoes and duffle may be loaded on the 








- car at any of these points, the car remaining all day at 


the stations. 

Mark all canoes and packages, plainly with your name, 
and address care “Henry M. Dater, Transportation Car 
for Clayton, N. Y.. A. C. A. Camp.” Advise the un- 
dersigned, No. 68 Broad street, New York city, as soon 
as possible of the number of canoes and packages you will 


‘have, and. from what point you will ship, so that proper 


arrangements may be made for handling and stowing the 
same. Be sure to prepay all freight and express charges 
to the car. 

Members from points on the Delaware River will ship 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, marked as above, also marked 
via “Lighter to 130th street, New York Central & Hudsom 
River Railroad.” 

Members are requested to purchase tickets to Claytom 
at office of N. Y. C.& H. R. R. R. Co., No. 415 Broad- 
way, New York city. 

With the return of the Association to the St. Law- 
rence again, there seems to be every reason for anticipat- 
ing one of the largest and most successful meets in the 
history of the Association. An especially attractive racing 
programme has been provided, and a prize has been 
offered by the Commodore of the British Canoe Associa- 
tion, which will be raced for at the meet. The Atlantic 
Division has always sent a large delegation to the St. 
Lawrence, and it is hoped that this year it will surpass 
its already excellent record. 

Any further information desired will be gladly fur- 
nished on application to the undersigned. 

Henry M. Dater, 
Vice-Com., Atlantic Division, A. C. A., 
68 Broad street, New York City. 
New York, July 18. 


Pachting. : 
Senanaiet camel 
Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 





AUGUST. 


-8. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay.” 

New York, trial race to select cup defender, Newport. 

Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Mass. i 

Southern Gulf Coast, Y. R. A. 

Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. . 

Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass, 

. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, Conn. 

. Moriches, association regatta. 

. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

. Hempstead Harbor, annual, Hempstead Harbor, L. I. Sound. 

. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

Quicy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 

ennebec, open, Kennebec, Me. . 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Robert Center memorial cup races, 

Oyster Bay, Long Ysland Sound. 

Manhasset Bay, special, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

6. Manchester, West Manchester, Massachusetts Bay. 

Misery Island, Salem’ Bay, Mass. 

East Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 

East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

. 10. Annisquam, Ipswich Bav, Mass: 

. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Monument Beach. 

10. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

10. Westhampton C. C., association regatta. 

10. Brooklyn, Gravesend Bay. 

10. Shelter Island, open. 

10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Marion. 

10. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

10. Bridgeport, annual, Saag Long Island Sound. 

10. Horsehoe Harbor, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

10. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 

10. Seawanhaka_ Corinthian, sixth race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

10-15. Chicago, races for the Canada cup, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

12, 13. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. 

17. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

17. Shelter Island, club. 

17. Moriches, open. 

17. Wollaston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

17. Corinthian, fifth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

17. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

17. New York, New York Bay. ; 

17. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

17. Quincy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 

17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Mass. 

17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

17. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrup, Mass. 

17. Indian Testor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound, 

17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

17. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

17. Canarsie, Corinthian regatta, sooniee Bay. 

17. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock Bay. 
Corinthian, sixth club championship, Marblehead, icin Bay. 
South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 

. Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 

Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. 

Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 

. Duxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 

31. Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

31 Westhampton C, C., open. is 

$1. East Gloucester, ciub, Gloucester, Mass. 

Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 

31. Shelter Island, Club. 

31. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 
$1. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

31. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

31. Huntington, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 

31. Manhasset Bay, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay bi ats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

31. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
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Tue Canadian boat, Senneville, sailed -by Mr. G. H. 
Dueven, has successfully defended the Seawanhaka cup 
by defeating the English boat Grey Friar in three 
straight races. Our Canadian correspondent will for- 
ward detailed accounts of the races, which will appear 
in our next issue. 





SHamRock II, Sir Thomas Lipten’s new challenger 
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for the America’s Cup, sailed from Gourock, Scotland, 
for New York on July 27. The steam yacht Erin will 
escort the challenger across. Shamrock II. will cqme 
over under a reduced cutter rig, and it is thought that 
she will make the trip in seventeen days. 


New York Y. C. Cruise. 


Rendezvous, Glen Cove. 


GLEN COVE TO HUNTINGTON BAY—COMMODORE’S CUP. 
Monday, July 22. 


Tue fleet of yachts that congregated in the harbor of 
Glen Cove on the opening day of the cruise of the New 
York Y. C. was undoubtedly the largest ever seen in any 
harbor in the world. The picture was a beautiful one, and 
almost every type of pleasure vessel was represented. The 
old schooner America was present, and there was excel- 
lent opportunity to compare her with Constitution and 
Columbia and note the development that has taken place 
in yacht designing and building in the past fifty years. 

The following boats will follow the racing fleet: 

Schooners—Amierica, Butler Ames; Atlantic, Wilson 
Marshall; Carlotte, Charles F. Ulrich; Clytie, Henry C. 
Ward; Columbia, Joseph De F. Junkin; Crusader, Sey- 
mour L. Husted; Grampus, S. F. Houston; Mon- 
tauk, William H. Langley; Nirvana, George G. Tyson; 
Priscilla, Robert J. W. Koons; Ramona, B. M. Whit- 
lock; Sachem, Fred J. Adams; Sea Fox, Alanson 
Tucker: Sy!ph, H. D. Cheever; Varuna, Frederick F. 
Amos; Water Witch, David Banks; Wayfarer, W. M. 
Ivins. 

Schooners, with Auxiliary Motors—Adrienne, William 
G. Titcomb; Cachalot, Richard T. Wainwright; Seneca, 
W. T. & R. A. Cainey; Viking, James D. Smith; White 
Rose, Frederick C. Penfield; Calypso, J. F. O’Shaugh- 
nessey. 

Single-Masted Vessels and Yawls—Awixa, W. L. 
Brooks; Bedouin, J. Murray Mitchell; Drusella, Augustus 
C. Tyler; Fern (yawl), John Hyslop; Flying Cloud 
(yawl), James Laughlin, Jr.; Hildegard, James C. Ber- 
gen; Iztaccihuati (yawl), H. C. Tinker; Jessica, M. R. 
Schuyler; Julnar, Reginald Norman; Kestrel, J. B. Mills; 
King Philip, H. B. Torrey; Kraken, Nathaniel Hathaway ; 
Pawnee (yawl), J. E. Wayland; Queen Mab, Lucius H. 
Smith; Sauntered, Thomas H. Smith; Tigress, C. A. 
Appleton; Umbria, John P. Elton; Vinita, G. D. Provost; 
Volunteer, J. Malcolm Forbes; Xara, George W. Scott. 

Steamers—Agnes, William H. Watrous; Aileen, W. B. 
Leeds; Akela, W. Hadwin Amos; Albatross, Ellison & 
Carstairs; Aloha, D. W. and A. C. James; Altair, E. D. 
Trowbridge; Alvina, Charles Fletcher; Amabel, D. A. 
Loring; America, William Zeigler; Anita, George B. Wil- 
son; Aphrodite, Oliver H. Payne; Aquillo, William P. 
Eno; Aurora, Dudley L. Pickman; Avenel, W. S. and J. 
T. Spaulding; Barracouta, Edward Kelly; Bellemere, 
Samuel T. Shaw; Bo-Peep, E. H. Townsend; Buccaneer, 
Frank T. Morrell; Cayadetta, George B. Watson; Cayuga, 
F. L. Humphreys; Chetolah, Albert J. Wise; Claymore, 
Jarvis B. Edson; Clermont, A. Van Santvoord; Clinton, 
J.S. Dickerson: Colonia, Frederick G. Bourne; Columbia, 
J. Harvey Ladew; Corsair, J. Pierpont Morgan; Du- 
quesne, James G. Sutter; Electra, Elbridge T. Gerry; EI- 
reba, Henry Darlington; Elsa, Evans R. Dick; Elsa, Miss 
Eloise L. Breese; Fedalma, Augustus C. Tyler; Felicia, 
E. H. Harriman; Florence, A. H. Alker; Genesee, J. Sib- 
ley Watson; Hanniel, C. H. W. Foster; Hiawatha, Julius 
Fleischmann; Hope, Guy Norman; Ibis, Samuel C. Law- 
rence; Idalia, Eugene Tompkins; Idler, Henry T. Sloane ; 
Intrepid, Lloyd Phoenix; Ituna, Albert S. Bigelow; Jath- 
niel, Charles M. Pratt; Josephine, P. A. B. Widener; 
Juanita, J. H. Ballantine; Kalolah, H. W. Hagins; Kana- 
wha, Henry R. Rogers; Kathalles, C. L. F. Robinson; 
Kismet, J. Rogers Maxwell ; Ladoga, J. Stewart Kennedy ; 
Lagouda, Edward Browning; Lavrock, W. J. Matheson; 
Linta, Walther Luttgen; Lorna, W. L. Stow; Margaret, 
Isaac ‘E. Emerson; Margaret, John H. Rutherford; 
Marietta, Robert A. Carson; Marjarie, Mrs. A. S. Van 
Wickle; Maspeth, C. M. Meyer; May, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer ; Mirage, Cornelius Vanderbilt; Narada, Henry 
Walters; Narwhal, C. B. Osgood; Nautilus, G. B. Lin- 
derman; Niagara, Howard Gould; Nirvana, W. R. Sands; 
Norman, Frank Tilford; Nourmahal, John Jacob Astor; 
Oneida, E. C. Benedict; Ozhesta, E. V. Douglas; Palmer, 
F. K. Sturgis; Parthenia, A. Hart McKee; Peerless, C. 
W. Harkness; Reverie, J. B. Thomas; Sagamore, E. C. 
Lee; Saghaya, Howard C. Smith; Sapphire, A. L. Barber ; 
Satanella, Perry Belmont; Scout, August Belmont; 
Seneca, Charles Fletcher; Speranza, O. D. Wilkinson; 





Sultana, John R. Drexel; Surf, C. K. G. Billings; Talis- 


man, S. B. Sexton; Taro, Thomas & Post; Taurus, John 
H. Hanan; Tillie, F. L. Osgood; Trophy, F. M. Smith; 
Varuna, George F. Dominick; Vinita, E. C. Schaefer; 
Virginia, Isaac Stern; Wachusett, Edward Weston; 
Wacouta James J. Hill; Whisper, Thomas Manning; 
White Heather, H. I. Drummond; Wild Duck, Senator 
Aldrich; Willada, William Hester; Zara, Harrison B. 
Moore; Alcedo, Daniel G. Reed; Christabel, Adrian Ise- 
lin, Jr.; Gunelda, H. A. Hutchins; Lady Godiva, H. C. 
Rouse; Radha, W. L. Bull; Sagitta, J. R. De Lamar; Tus- 
carota, R. F. Ballantine. 

The race for the day was for the Commodore’s cups, 
one for the schooners all in one class, one for single- 
masted vessels and yawls in one class in cruising trim and 
a cup for Constitution and Columbia in racing trim. The 
race for the Commodore’s cup not to be counted as one of 
the regular squadron runs. 

At 2:15 the Regatta Committee—S. Nicholson Kane, 
Chester Griswold, and Newbury D. Lawton—gave the 
preparatory signal. Course No. 3 had been signaled for 
all classes, and was from a starting line off Matinicock 
Point eleven miles N.E. by E., % E., to and around a 
mark; thence five miles W.S.W., % E., to and around 
the second mark, thence five and a half miles E.S.E., % 
E., to the finish line. With the wind from W.S.W.., this 
gave the yachts a run on the first leg against a flood tide, 
a beat to the second buoy and a broad reach home- 

Ten minutes after the preparatory signal came the start 
for the single-masted vessels and yawls, and with spin- 
aker poles dropped they came down to the line. Navahoe 
crossed first with Ailsa a few seconds behind, followed by 
Athene, Rainbow, Eelin, Carmita, Vigilant, Mermaid, 


Hester, Humma and Bedouin, the two latter boats _— 
handicapped. The schooners were sent away next wit 
Quisetta well in the lead of the boats in her class. The 
other schooners crossed in the following order: Katrina, 
Muriel and Elmina; Amorita, Columbia, Marguerite, 
Wayward and America were handicapped. 

Constitution and Columbia were started at 2:45. Co- 
lumbia got the best of the start, but Constitution moved 
along in wonderful style in the light breeze and soon 
passed Columbia. Constitution set her spinaker to port, 
while Columbia had hers on the starboard side. It was 
generally thought that Columbia was handicapped by 
having her spinaker to starboard, as neither her mainsail 
or spinaker drew as well as Constitution. Constitution 
moved through the fleet in fine style, and at 3:30 had 
overtaken the big yawl Navahoe. Light sails were taken 
in some time before reaching the leeward mark and luffed 
around the mark and came on the wind on the port tack. 
The times of the boats on rounding are as follows: 


Coemtietes 'y.icsesvebieed SADR TRGMMA ceccccccccovscgeed 410 24 
POOGEER avtanécavaswncasst AGERE  BMatial ....ccccccccccvesessd 4 10 59 
 «sesnyseisensenune 4 03 34 among esos thobvesbabeenre 41112 
a a COE Be  BBIRD cvccccccccccccvcces 4 11 32 
ae 40422 Amorita .......c.ccsccoees 4140 
SEL rhs csesevesessaccheeae 406 Altale .nccccccccccscccvces 41434 
PEED. 200005 vevcuvetenuve 40700 Mermaid ...........-s000 4144 


It was risky business at this mark, as there were so 
many boats rounding at about the same time, but no 
accidents happened. The leg to windward was a short 
one, and was soon over. Navahoe sailed a splendid race, 
and beat Ailsa and Vigilant handily. Rainbow led in her 
class across the finish line. Elmina won in the schooner 
class. Muriel led at the first mark, Quisetta second and 
Elmina third. Quisetta lost some time by getting her jib 
topsail in the water when taking it in. The table showing 
the race of the 90-footers is as follows: 


Class G—90-footers. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
CN. wivciesnvcseeceveveeswerien 2 45 58 5 17 31 2 31 33 
CORNED: és bkscecvecernescnsvanse 2 46 35 513 8 2 27 15 


Constitution beats Columbia on elapsed time 4m. 18s., 
the distance of the course being twenty-one miles. 


From Start to First Mark. 


Start. First Mark. Elapsed. 
CEE. ccncssosvacstncecacnceee 2 46 35 4 00 52 11417 
SEES - Kuknkwnssceercacedssousseee 2 45 58 4 04 22 118 24 


Constitution gained on this leg of eleven miles, 4m. 7s. 


From First to Second Mark. 
First Mark. Second Mark. Elapsed. 


EE .. cccnospweenahabavesane 4 00 52 4 47 30 0 46 38 
CEE ben ondcdbvavdccdededeccste 4 04 22 4 51 05 0 46 43 
Constitution gained in this leg 5m. 5s. 
From Second Mark to Home Mark. 
Second Mark. Finish. Bagel 
CII vn chcc nsaxdsabavevaboeen 4 47 3 5 13 50 0 26 20 
ee ee ee ee 4 51 05 5 17 31 0 26 26 





Constitution gained in this leg 6s. First leg, 4m. 7s.; 
second leg, 5s.; third leg, 6s.; a total of 4m. 18s. 


Finish of Other Races. 


The official summary, giving the winners of the cup for 
schooners and the cup for single-masted vessels and 
yawls, is as follows: 

Sing!e-masted vessels and yawls; all in one class: 


Class G—Yawls. 


























Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Navahoe .2 26 07 5 29 44 3 07 37 3 07 22 

Ailsa -2 26 10 5 36 18 3 10 08 3 09 07 

i eee ..2 29 03 5 36 42 3 07 39 3 07 39 
Class H. 

Rainbow 5 32 09 3 05 40 2 59 34 

Athene 5 40 54 3 14 37 3 14 37 

Bedouin 6 15 13 3 45 13 3 37 15 
Class I. 

5 55 56 3 26 56 3 16 22 

6 02 22 3 35. 40 3 18 55 

04 06 3 34 06 3 29 17 
Class J 

Carmita one 6 11 35 3 43 44 3 22 15 

PAUORGE- Sus nsewevecwenessnte ae 5 54 16 ere. 0 we xe 

Hamma ....cccccccccecd an 5 50 01 3 20 01 2 55 07 
* Class K, 

Meh | oe sisvasdocned 2 29 44 6 28 57 3 58 53 3 33 22 

Class A—Schooners—All in one class. 

Columbia ..............2 33 © 6 22 45 3 47 45 3 22 45 
Class B. 

RRR bvosssebn scores 2 35 00 6 23 48 3 48 48 3 23 48 
Class C. 

Marguerite ............2 35 0 6 08 30 3 23 30 3 08 30 
Class D. 

Amorita 2 35 00 5 56 45 3 21 46 3 16 07 

Katrina 2 50 6 07 20 3 34 30 3 29 10 

Quisetta 32 28 5 48 52 3 18 24 3 13 04 

Elmina . 34 47 5 48 23 3 11 36 3 05 58 

BRUNE neh cuonbdnes conba 2 33 32 5 4815 314 43 3 14 43 


Humina wins the Commodore’s cup for single-masted 
vessels and yawls, defeating Rainbow 4m. 27s., corrected 
time. 4 
Elmina wins the Commodore’s cup for schooners, beat- 
ing Marguerite 2m. 32s., corrected time. 


Second Day—First Squadron Run. 
HUNTINGTON BAY TO MORRIS COVE. 
° Tuesday, July 23. 


The first of the squadron runs was tiresome and dis- 
appointing on account of calms, light and variable winds. 
The run was from a point off Eaton’s Point, L. I. to 
Ludington Rock, near the entrance to Morris Cove, the 
outer harbor at New Haven, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles. 

A number of new yachts jointed the fleet before the 
start, among them the schooners Shamrock, Hildegarde, 
and the handsome new auxiliary Idler, designed 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane for Mr. Henry T. 
Sloane. The start from the harbor was made at 10 o'clock. 
The Reverie with the Regatta Committee on board had a 
long wait at the starting line for the yachts to cross, as 
the light breeze made it almost impossible for them to get 
down to the line. The preparatory signal was made at 
11:05. 

The committee announced that several extra races were 
on the programme. The auxiliaries, which were to be 


_ Sent off after the Cup defender class, were divided into 


two classes. One was for square-riggers, and in this class 
were Perry Belmont’s Satanella, Nelson Perin’s Enter- 
prise and Henry Rouse’s Lady Godiva. These three are 
English-built yachts and are brigantine rigged. The other 
class was for fore-and-aft rigged vessels, and in it were 
Henry T. Sloane’s Idler and Lloyd Pheenix’s In a 


three-master. Another class was made of the schooners 
Shamrock, Katrina and Latona. The schooners Loyal, 
owned by Robert P. Doremus,' and Wayward, owned 
by Frank B. Duryea, sailed a race by themselves. The old- 
time cutters Bedouin and Wenonah made another special 
class with the old sloop Hildegarde. 

The starting signal for sloops was made at 11:15, and 
the English cutter, Eelin, was the first to cross, a minute 
later followed by Ailsa and Hester. The boats were hang- 
ing around the line without breeze enough to buck the 
tide and cross. Vigilant was badly handicapped by cross- 
ing the stakeboat on the wrong side, and had to return and 
recross the line. The rest of the single-stickers and yawls 
were very late in getting away. The starting signal for 
schooners was given at 11:20, and Quisetta was the only 
one to cross before the handicap gun was fired. Way- 
ward, Elmina, Katrina, Muriel, Latona, Emerald, Corona, 
America, Kirin, Uncas, Shamrock, Loyal, Marguerite. 
Woodmansie and Columbia followed. Constitution and 
Columbia were started at 11:35, the former first and the 
latter just under her lee. Columbia drew out from Con- 
stitution’s lee, but shortly afterward was overtaken by 
Constitution. About 1 o'clock both boats were about 
abeam, and had overtaken Ailsa. A little after 2 o’clock © 
the nineties had passed everything in the fleet. When 
off Stratford Shoal Constitution was about a mile in the 
lead of Columbia. About 4 o’clock the breeze came out of 
the N.W. rather fresh and enabled the boats to finish. 
Quisetta led the yachts in cruising trim across the finish 
line, followed by Rainbow, Corona, Athene, Navahoe, 
Ailsa, Emerald, Muriel, Vigilant, Elmina, Katrina, La- 
oat Humma and Hester. This is the summary of the 

ay: 

. Class G—Sloops. 


oe Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Constitution ......... 11 35 35 5 36 41 6 a 06 6 01 06 
oS | Se ll 35 53 5 42 15 6 06 22 6 06 22 
ug Class G—Yawls. 
Vigilant .....+.eseeeee 11 20 00 6 13 36 6 53 36 6 53 36 
BE nncestsacucbaceddd 11 16 15 6 04 25 6 48 10 6 46 52 
Pe 11 18 0 6 02 22 6 44 22 6 42 56 
Class H, 
RE si0 hice cases 11 17 02 5 56 23 6 39 21 6 39 21 
DRED, Sasviesabosese 11 20 00 6 44 45 7 24 45 7 21 48 
POUND. seeconecnencten 11 19 35 5 59 51 6 40 16 6 40 16 
H 11 16 so 6 bs 46 
CHET coccccccccccces 7 08 46 
Hildegarde ........... 11 20 00 6 39 25 119 25 i " 9 
Class 1—Spectel. 

BER cnaves stousbacven 11 16 00 47 40 7 31 40 7 31 40 
| ae 11 20 00 7 06 55 7 46 55 7 38 34 
Class J. 

CamGts. ccsscccvcicses 111780 6 32 57 7 15 07 7 15 07 
PAD ds dacncavuguaecs 11 20 00 6 57 40 7 37 40 7 37 40 
SES < sp cuwhssodaencal 11 20 00 7444 8 24 40 8 31 40 
OS are 11 18 48 6 50 53 7 32 05 7 32 05 
BRM. Sxnctovenceset 11 20 00 6 25 26 7 05 26 7 05 26 
Class K. 

Sistate ..... Divtiesevile 11 20 00 7 02 06 7 42 06 7 42 06 
Class L. 

DUE vs cchtewerkecthie 11 17 44 6 33 48 7 16 04 7 16 04 
BUM . Shirehiue cenenebvnd 11 20 00 6 38 45 718 35 7 18 35 

lass M. 
CORD be sssctaccsee 11 18 55 6 55 49 7 36 54 7 36 54 
NN Vslevisscnciceat 11 19 20 Withdrew. 
ee Nee ll 18 35 Withdrew. 
Class A—Schooners. 
Class B. 
COME - gp ccnsscccncs 11 25 00 7 59 40 8 34 40 8 34 40 
ERED” esi cvccsvessubh ll 25 00 5 58 24 6 33 24 6 33 24 
PEED coccscccvccsed 11 25 00 7 26 10 8 01 10 8 01 10 
ee 11 25 00 6 10 39 6 45 39 6 43 20 
Class C. . 
Marguerite .......... 11 26 00 6 52 03 7 27 03 7 22 11 
Class D—Special. 
See 11 25 00 6 12 05 6 47 03 6 47 03 
MMOD. scccotcveveves 11 24 03 & 54 01 6 29 58 6 29 24 
SEO, Weccavscdcopons 11 25 00 6 13 51 6 48 55 6 48 55 
Class D. 
AMOR. - Ccuuvascsskeees 11 25 00 6 20 05 6 55 05 6 55 05 
SRAGWOGE ci cseccecec 11 25 00 6 56 28 7 31 28 7 31 04 
CAE sosucvnbvencnened 11 25 00 6 23 40 6 58 40 6 58 40 
Class F. 
SRE. ctnucctenseavesel 11 25 00 6 53 06 7 28 06 7 28 06 
SHOND. cveccnccsecceses 11 25 00 7 35 10 8 10 10 8 10 10 
ee Pretest 11 25 00 7 35 40 8 10 40 810 40 
Wayward i....sccccsece 11 25 00 Withdrew. 


Constitution beat Columbia. 
Navahoe beat Ailsa and Vigilant. 
Rainbow wins in Class H. 
Hester wins in class I. 

Eelin beat Isolde. 

Humma won in Class J. 

Effort beats Mira. 

Cymbra wins in Class M. 

Corona wins in Class B. 

Quisetta won in Class D, special. 
Katrina won in Class D, ordinary. 
Indra won in Class F. 


Third Day—Second Squadron Run. 


MORRIS COVE TO NEW LONDON. 
Wednesday, July 24. 


The morning of the third day of the cruise opened with 
no breeze at: all, and all hands were pretty well dis- 
heartened, but about 9:30 a little air sprung up: from the 
S.W., increasing until it had a strength of about ten knots, 
sometimes blowing a little harder and then with less 
strength. . 

The Regatta Committee were the guests of Mr. Henry . 
Walters, on board the steam yacht Narada. The starting 
line was from a boat anchored off the breakwater to the 
steam yacht Naroda. The run to New London was about 
forty miles in length. The preparatory signal was made at 
11:35, and ten minutes later the single-masted vessels and 
yawls were started. Navahoe was the first over, followed 
by Ailsa, and Vigilant last and to leeward. Effort was 
next across, and the rest crossed in the following order: 
Eelin, Salome, Altair, Carmita, Hester. Isolde, Hilde- 
garde, Humma, Isolt, Bedouin, Athene, Petrel, Rainbow 
and Mira. 

The handicap gun for single-masted vessels and yawls 
was the starting signal for schooners. Corona crossed in 
the lead, Emerald, Latona, America, Muriel. Katrina, 
Shamrock, Loyal, Kirin, Columbia, Uncas, Marguerite 
and Quisetta following. In the start for the 90-footers 


Capt. Barr- showed his ability in such a manner as to im- 
press and startle every one who saw it. Capt. Rhoades 
was trying to put Constitution on Columbif’s weather 
quarter, so that he could cross to windward in the better 
berth. Capt. Barr kept on his course, not wishing to be 
caught in such a predicament. Finally Constitution went 
about on the starboard tack. Columbia followed suit and 
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stood for the line with a free wind, but to secure the wind- 
ward position Capt. Barr put Columbia on his opponent’s 
weather quarter, which meant that he had to cross be- 


tween Narada and Constitution. The space was so nar- 


row that a collision seemed unavoidable. Columbia was 
kept off for a moment, and the boom came over as if for 
a jibe; when she was luffed up the boom went back and 
Columbia crossed with but a few feet to spare on either 
side. It was a close fit, and the start will be remembered 
as one of the prettiest ever seen. The auxiliaries. were 
started next, and they crossed in the following order: 
Laurus, Cachalot, Intrepid, Enterprise and Lady Godiva, 
the two latter being handicapped. 

Constitution was leading the fleet at 3 o’clock, and she 
was the first to pass Bartlett’s Reef Lightship. Colum- 
bia passed it 8m. later. Corona was third boat at the 
lightship, but Navahoe passed her just at the finish line. 
The summary follows: 


es he G—Over ft. 








tart. Finish. ord Corrected. 
Constitution ......... 11 05 08 3 37 35 4 32 27 4 32 27 
CE, occsccsesevcs li 05 11 3 46 01 4 40 50 4 39 10 
Yawls—Class G. 

WED pie ocako ass ett 10 45 30 3 54 07 5 08 37 5 08 37 

BEE cb ci cokecissded 10 45 25 3 65 12 5 09 47 5 07 56 

HARGOR ois cues ocnvde 104517. 3 62 56 5 07 38 5 05 38 

Sloops—Class H—70 to 80ft. 

NN sci cacesh soe 9 4 00 00 5 10 53 5 10 53 

OU Ra are 10 48 06 4 41 25 5 53 19 5 49 13 

RGAE? is ceinciecces 10 48 38 4 31 05 5 42 27 5 42 27 

Sloops—Class I—60 to 70ft. . 

AONE Sais cic ccneen ada 57 4 23 55 5 36 58 5 36 58 

OOO 5 ceuscsesus 10 47 29 4 39 30 5 52 01 5 49 47 

MEE: sushs bes ecas soece 10 46 03 4 31 58 5 45 55 5 45 55 

FOGG ba sccswsvest cates 10 47 02 4 48 26 6 01 24 5 49 47 

Sloops—Class J—51 to 60ft. 
Comets, * 5. iverecassaen 10 46 45 Withdrew. 
Petrel, yawl .......... 10 49 00 4 47 26 5 58 26 5 68 26 
ME SaCasenee eon ticn 10 47 55 5 23 02 3 35 07 6 30 06 

BRIE. gebdecvvescescstee 10 46 27 4 25 39 5 39 12 5 39 12 

MONE: lib sane sasnnt 10 47 49 4 21 23 5 33 34 5 33 34 
Sloops—Class L—36 to 43ft. 

TNS eddies ccechcsnses 10 45 37 4 45 54 6 00 17 

WEES Ségncotasssseeent 49 5 01 54 6 12 26 

a or 10 46 16 Withdrew. 

Schooners—Class A—Over 95ft. 
Coltetls dciceivspece 10 54 13 4 48 26 5 54 13 5 54 13 
Schooners—Class B—85 to 95ft. 

Corona ... ---10 0 30 3 53 19 5 02 49 5 02 49 

Emerald .. 410 37 5 19 37 5 16 23 

REE oe ceccvcusedl 4 38 55 5 48 15 5 48 15 

Schooners—Class C—75 to 85ft. 
Marguerite ........... 10 54 22 417 03 5 22 41 5 15 54 
Schooners—Class D—65 to T5ft. 

SEER 5c a50cascuseeee 10 52 18 4 18 58 5 26 5 26 40 

RAEN asc vend sonccads 10 51 10 4 21 30 5 30 00 5 30 00 

SRIIOEE, 5 i6 sc cdcicses 10 53 10 5 01 54 6 18 44 6 18 11 

Schooners—Class D—Special. 

OE sc cines iss sauce 10 52 08 4 08 29 5 16 21 5 16 21 
MONON  akncseseenand 10 54 29 4 08 36 5 15 07 5 16 20 
BEER scndnesccsecesy 10 55 00 4 14 57 5 19 57 5 19 57 

Schooners—Class F—Under 65it. 

IE os sc ah ga Seeaed 10 52 4 52 00 5 59 17 5 59 17 

MEE Dec bccgpeesccvers 10 54 33 5 09 55 6 15 22 6 15 22 

Wa Tohsabocbandss cues 10 54 19 5 33 02 6 38 43 6 38 43 

Auxiliaries—Class 1. 
errr 11 16 25 5 20 23 6 03 58 6 03 58 
Class 1. 
EE, ° o ccxsrebeenes 11 17 00 Withdrew. 
eee 11 17 00 Withdrew. 
Class 7. 

Cr iiask disteat 11 14 14 5 18 54 60440 * 6 04 40 
MIA by dade a comtsves 11 13 37 5 52 32 6 14 55 6 14 55 
Crossed With Schooners. 
eee 10 54 05 5 24 14 6 31 69 ro 

The winners were Constitution, Navahoe, Rainbow, 


Hester, Humma, Effort, Columbia, Corona, Marguerite, 
Katrina, Quisetta, Loyal, Intrepid and Cachalot. 


Fourth Day—Third Squadron Run. 


NEW LONDON TO NEWPORT. 
Thursday, July 25. 


The fourth day of the cruise opened with a strong N.E. 
breeze; and it was a source of considerable satisfaction to 
the racing men after the light airs that had prevailed dur- 
ing the earlier part of the week. The big fleet got under 
way about 9:30, and ran out to the starting line. The 
preparatory signal was given at 10:55. Ten minutes later 
the single-masted vessels and yawls started. Six seconds 
after the signal Vigilant crossed. Isolde crossed next, 
followed by Petrel, Bedouin, Navahoe, Hester, Altair, 
Ailsa, Effort, Eelin, Virginia, Rainbow, Athene, Senta, 
Hildegarde, Isolt, Humma, Siste and Mira. The 
schooners were started at 12:10, and Quisetta crossed 6s. 
after the signal, followed by Corona, Emerald, Marguerite, 
Latona, Elmina, Shamrock, Columbia, Indra, Loyal and 
America. In the goft. class Columbia crossed ahead and 
to the windward of Constitution. The latter boat was 
handicapped by a catboat filled with sightseers that was 
on the line, and a bad accident was narrowly averted. 
After avoiding a collision with the catboat, Constitution 
was forced to jibe to avoid hitting the utility tug Unique. 
These two incidents lost her the advantage she had over 
Columbia. As the breeze freshened Columbia would 
draw ahead, and when it dropped a little Constitution 
would draw up a little. Constitution struck twice on a 
ledge off Race Rock, and although she continued in the 
race she seemed sluggish afterward. It was a beautiful 
race, for the two boats fought it out the entire forty-mile 
beat with hardly any distance between them. They got 
mixed up with a tow off Point Judith, and it was here 
that Columbia opened up clear water between her com- 
petitor and herself, and finally won by over 3m. It was a 
day of accidents, and Mr. Charles Smithers’ 7sft. 
schooner Muriel met with disaster over a mile east of 
Race Rock Light. The wind was blowing hard from the 
E., and in an extra hard knockdown her fore topmast was 
carried away and fell alongside with the foremast, which 
was broken in two places, as was also main topmast. The 
yacht was a mass of broken and tangled rigging, and it is 
remarkable that no one was injured. The revenue cutter 
Gresham towed Muriel back to New London. The next 
vessel to get in trouble was Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 70- 
footer Rainbow. She ran ashore twice when off Watch 
Hill, and was taken in tow by the auxiliary Lady Godiva 
and brought to Newport. 

The big yawls and schooners had a fine race, and Vigi- 
lant, after a hard race with Navahoe, won by 1m. and 50s. 
Virginia beat Athene. Elmina won from Quisetta by 8s. 


Isolde and Altair were the only boats to finish in 
classes, and Katrina was the onlv schooner to finish in 


her class when the time limit expired at 8 P. M. sh. 


. mita; Bedouin and Navahoe were handicapped. 


Mr. W. O. Gay’s 70-footer Athene ran aground on 
Goat Island when running into Newport Harbor. She 


cane off at high water undamaged. The summaries fol- 
Ow: Fi 





Sloops—Class G. 

Sa Start. Finish, Elapsed. 
Cotbtitetiogs 6. .0566500. ccs. sete Ll 25 45 6 24 16 6 5B 31 
CMA 15 i 0s 000s oivcsessn candis 11 25 29 6 21 55 6 56 26, 

Yawls—Class G. 
Ns duck cktedewdsasnendicnaat 11 05 06 6 05 54 7 00 48 
MERC Aa ca ccavecnion bas et-oc concedes 1 06 45 7 55 40 8 48 55 
DOIN 5 £0G bv cwcuuls ewe tvateescuee 11 05 48 6 08 26 7 02 38 
Sloops—Class H. 
Rainbow ....0ce0cpscsecsssrogsne ens 11 07 26 Went aground. 
MD Vitec nseukessoneuvconeukes 11 07 16 7 54 30 8 47 14 
SEN niukadéecdccedavcascoacealh 11 07 56 Withdrew, 
SEE 00S eS ec acednccceedicunseeess 11 07 16 8 00 28 8 52 42 
Class I. 
EE veces ons cicexnebecanesbata 11 06 17 Withdrew. 
IEE. Seecccapadvas toniwaver ese 11 08 36 Withdrew. 
ME Shee ndusvhethsevemunioveticna 11 06 40 Withdrew. 
TOME Bice os bSddo detain idsaaeevere 11.05 07 7 39 28 8 34 21 
RE 28n04,000k sh 433 cod dtodiedncesans 11 08 00 Withdrew. 
Class J. 
ENRON os oc ccecdceeeseqaveces 11 05 48 Withdrew. 
BE eh ves ciVseWanccciseveetdiceted 11 08 17 Withdrew. 
SN A GUUS s Wai ekecee eb esda dense des 11 06 51 7 37 15 8 30 04 
DE kc dinesWddavéwaecadecupeeodes 11 08 50 Withdrew. 
Class K. 
ME Nacincvovecavsesceansasecevores 11 05 52 Withdrew. 
Class L. 
Mi dlaexs ja eesedtiaanceveckivecne 11 06 30 Withdrew. 
NEY Givab is oxwbudesdectandsediccedocs 11 09 05 Withdrew. 
Class I. 
MY A cess tucnawmaerasce«bacdumaee 11 06 40 Withdrew. 
RU -achveneboucncadacsscvescuaeuta ll 05 07 Withdrew. 
Schooners—Class A, 
COR is cis its esidcivs ceva mec 11 12 07 Withdrew. 
Class B 
CN as incccccdudassusverenetees 0 25 Withdrew. 
MEE oes dviucensgeoesssatmencelil 11 10 28 Withdrew. 
PE sevkcuciecccenscecevaceres 11 15 00 Withdrew. 
Class C r . 
MN oicecscdcrueraceivomaga Withdrew. 
Katrina .. 7 53 10 8 41 58 
Latona ..... Withdrew. 
Shamrock . Withdrew. 
I ics cineesccssncicentadsesere Disabled. 
uisetta 7 52 45 8 42 39 
MENNED “ciatepeeveacesveccsaasecanus 7 53 50 8 42 31 
BM Maddie crv bececckuccedseeebens Withdrew. 
BE a patedc Re kiuiinnscvesiedvacenine Withdrew. 
Cachalot Withdrew. 
RE Cnncceschcdtcbscecvondonaened Withdrew. 
Adrienne Withdrew. 


Constitution was taken to Bristol and hauled out, when 
it was found that she was not seriously damaged. 

Muriel was towed from New London to Greenport by a 
tug, where she will receive new spars. 


« Fifth Day—Fourth Squadron Run. 
NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN. 
Friday, July 26. 


Fifteen single-masted yachts, two yawls and eight 
schooners left Newport Harbor and started off Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship for the squadron run to Vineyard Haven. 
At the start the wind was from the N.E., and rain fell at 
frequent intervals. Neither of the 90-footers started, as 
Constitution was hauled out at Bristol for examination, 
and Columbia, not having a competitor, did not enter. 
The absence of these boats detracted considerably from 
the interest of the occasion. When the fleet reached Bren- 
ton’s Reef Lightship the wind hauled from N.E. to S.E., 
and the sun came out. 

The preparatory gun was fired at 11:40, and the single- 
masted vessels and yawls started 1om. later. These yachts 
crossed in the following order: Athene, Isolde, Mira, 
Vigilant, Senta, Effort, Virginia, Altair, Hildegarde, Car- 
The 
schooners started on the handicap gun for the cutters 
and yawls, and they crossed in the following order: 
Quisetta, Corona, Katrina, Shamrock, Elmina and Indra; 
Cachalot and America were handicapped. 

At 11:15 the wind veered to the S., and instead of beat- 
ing to Vineyard Sound Lightship, the yachts were able to 
lay a straight course for the lightship. Shortly after the 
wind lightened up and the boats made slow progress, and 
it was nothing more than a drifting match at 2 o'clock, 
and up to this time the yachts had only covered about ten 
miles. Athene at this time was in the lead, with Virginia 
second and Vigilant third. Quisetta led the schooners, 
with Carona second. 

Late in the afternoon the breeze came up a little, but 
theeboats did not gain much, nor were their positions 
changed to any extent. When darkness came on the 
fleet was still some distance from its destination, and it 
was late in the night before many of them reached Vine- 
yard Haven. 


Sixth Day—Fifth Squadron Run. 


VINEYARD HAVEN TO NEWPORT. 
Saturday, July 27. 


The few yachtsmen who made the run from Newport to 
Vineyard Haven were favored with a fresh N.E. breeze 
for the run back to Newport. The owners, guests and 
crews were tired out after the long, tedious drift of the 
day before, but the fresh breeze soon revived all hands. 
The course for the thirty-seven miles was W. by S., twenty 
miles to Vineyard Sound Lightship, and W.N.W., seven- 
teen miles to Brenton’s Reef Lightship. The breeze was 
so far astern that it enabled the boats to carry spinakers. 

The preparatory signal was fired at 9 o'clock, and the 
single-masted vessels and yawls were started at 9:10. 
Vigilant crossed first, breaking out her spinaker before 
reaching the line. Ailsa crossed next, followed by Eelin, 
Effort, Hester, Isolt and Navalfoe;' Vigilant, Altair, 
Athene and Hildegarde were handicapped. Athene was 
swept by the strong tide on the wrong side of the com- 
mittee boat, and as she was unable to make headway 
enough to return and cross the line, stood away on her 
course for Newport. 

The schooners were started at 9:15. Katrina crossed 
first, and next came America. The rest went over the 
line as follows: Indra, Vigilant, Shamrock, Elmina, Al- 
tair, Cachalot, Quisetta, Corona and Hildegarde. Corona 
was also caught in the tide and was swept across the 
line sideways. Navahoe and Vigilant were disqualified 
for interfering with the committee boat Reverie. T 


tide carried Navahoe down on Reverie, and Navahoe’s 
boom snapped the bowsprit short off. Vigilant was also 
swept along by the tide, and the committee boat had to 
alter her position to avoid a collision with her. Elmina 
carried away her throat halyard block on her foresail and 
had to lower away that sail while repairs were being made. 

Navahoe was the first to finish, closely followed by Vigi- 
lant. The rest of the fleet finished as follows: Quisetta, 
Elmina, Ailsa, Hester, Virgina, Eelin’ Effort, Katrina, 
Shamrock, Bedouin, Idler, Cachalot, Altair, Rondina, In- 


dra, America, Hildegarde, Kiowa and Cherokee. The 
summary follows: 


Yawls—Class G. 
Start. 











; Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ailsa .... -9 12 15 21718 5 05 03 5 03 03 
Vigilant . ..9 15 00 2 08 13 45313 Disqualified. 
Navahoe ---9 15 0 2 07 06 4 52 06 Disqualified. 

erin Sloops—Class H. 

Virginia ... 9 11 06 2 30 56 5 19 50 5 19 50 
Bedouin .. -9 11 43 2 56 43 5 45 00 5 41 18 
Athene Did not cross. 
Sloops—Class I. 
IND asco cecdeted ) 14 22 2 28 43 5 14 21 5 14 21 
Hildegarde ............ 9 15 00 3 06 22 5 51 22 5 49 15 
DAMME cc ecnicosceaskebetes 9 12 25 2 37 29 5 22 29 5 22 29 
Sloo ae and L. 
MS Sisccccecéccaver 9 13 22 2 44 23 5 31 01 5 29 55 
PE icnwicaseeaaa nna 9 15 00 3 04 00 5 49 00 5 49 00 
* Sloops—Class M. 

CTE iis ccs canto 9 15 00 3 15 47 6 00 47 6 00 47 
NOB). do v6.5 esccdtadens 9 12 35 3 10 44 5 58 09 5 58 09 
Schooners—Class B. 

COMME icc westecbtcctecs 9 20 00 2 48 22 5 28 22 5 28 22 
PRI 6.0 ceasindinvese 9 16 55 3 04 27 5 47 32 5 47 32 
I sn vvardiassctaan 9 16 26 2 51 32 5 35 06 5 35 06 
SHEMBOGE 2 csdisteciess 917 47 2 54 20 5 36 33 5 36 02 
Schooners—Class B—Special. 

CINE so sccsancccesed 19 213 454 14 46414 
PO Svcs arcsctereses 9 18 12 2 15 51 4 57 39 4 57 39 
Schooners—Class F. 

Rondina ............+..9 20 0 3 04 07 5 44 07 5 44 07 
BUMS ccvcencycdseowanes 9 17 23 3 04 23 5 47 00 5 47 00 

: Auxiliaries. 
RI sade ccanacesaued 9 18 50 3 01 30 5 42 40 5 42 40 
WOU, epscdceccssccnegeed 8 49 35 2 59 09 6 09 34 6 09 34 
BRUNE: “aice vccicdeviovce 9 07 00 Did not start. 
The winners were Ailsa, Virginia, Hester, Effort, 


Corona, Katrina, Quisetta and Cachalot. 


Seventh and Eighth Days—Astor Cups. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Sunday and Monday, July 28-29. 


After a week of hard work all hands were glad to have 
a good rest on Sunday. It blew hard all day, and only 
one or two boats ventured outside, where there was a 
heavy sea running. The schooner Troubadour came into 
the harbor with her foretopmast gone. 

The Astor cup races are the most prominent events in 
the yachting season at Newport, and the large fleet of fine 
steam yachts were filled with guests. Nourmahal, with 
the Regatta Committee on board, blew signals, meaning 
that the Block Island course had been selected. This 
course was first to a mark boat anchored one mile due 
E. of Block Island Buoy, then to another stake boat two 
miles S.W. by S. from West Island Light, and then to 
the finishing line at Brenton’s Reef Lightship. The first 
leg was 13% miles S.W., % W.; the second, 18 miles 
N.E. by E., % E., and the third, 6% miles W. by N., % 
N. The wind was N. by E., and with it holding in that 
direction the first leg was a run with spinakers, the second 
a beat and the third a reach. 

The preparatory signal was given at 11 o'clock. At 
11:05 the starting signal was given. Constitution was 
first across at the leeward end of the line, with Navahoe 
next at-the windward end, with Columbia on her weather 
quarter. Senta, Hester, Isolde and Eelin followed in 
the order named. The course made it a free run, booms 
to port and spinakers to starboard. 

The schooners were started at 11:10. Corona crossed 
just after the gun, with Quisetta next, a little ahead and 
to windward of Elmina. 

Great interest was centered in the race between Con- 
stitution and Columbia, and much to the surprise of 
every one Columbia beat her opponent handily on every 
point of sailing. In anything besides a very light air the 
old defender has shown her ability fo beat the new boat on 
almost every point of sailing. The elapsed times over 
the first leg of the course are shown in the following: 


Turn. Elapsed. 
I GR sbi cancckinnnsonesinssersveteaeescen 12 39 55 1 31 36 
IN a cdds noneradasesuddentaohceenaednes 12 39 46 1 36 08 
ME cc Vax aners reiwderene dhstaanediaddel 12 45 08 1 36 52 
BE Fa nissndhesddasdecdxers ke teddepeveucseceae 12 49 19 1 40 19 
ON alc bADAKAEGS ARV Mod ar Ne Oka dd ered wa haeanee 12 51 26 1 42 07 
Pag aka thi rab Reasons i Raed ha nenndenede™ ee <ecas 12 53 10 1 44 34 
ME Sete ccri ines (ecscaccdacdeestamennes use 12 54 52 1 45 38 

Schooners. 

oo ihc dsc ce dewenboalenidhs enw nakhen 12 47 04 1 36 29 
MY rd 34 cal casicesatinasas donee a cutad Go deme 12 3 36 L 37 38 
CANIN So as asnschnk sock sacddupudcecuceniniaenad 12 51 56 1 39 18 


When hauled on the wind Constitution was in the wind 
ward berth, but on this leg Columbia gave a fine exhibi 
tion on sailing and gained 2m. and 19s. The following 
table is of interest: 


First Mark. Second Mark. Elapsed 
COMI Wa cdetcisdvscesesncesesess 12 39 56 2 25 1 45 25 
Ce asiiicaies Hicctexdidines 12 39 46 2 27 3 1 47 44 


On the reach home they had the wind about abeam, and 
the nineties moved so fast that the best of the steam 
yachts could not keep up with them. Columbia raced 
across the finish line amidst the screeching of whistles 
some time ahead of Constitution. 


Second Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
CIR sds cneecadacedediesscreved 2 25 20 2 54 38 0 29 18 
Constitution .. «2 27 2 56 51 0 29 21 


Columbia had gained 3s. on this leg and had beaten 
Constitution over the whole course by 2m. 54s. elapsed 
time. 

In the meanwhile the other boats were on the way out 
to: West Island mark, Corona in the lead, followed by 
Navahoe and Elmina, with Quisetta a long distance be- 
hind. The English boats were fighting out a close race 
among themselves. The times for the second leg of the 
course for these boats are shown as follows: 


First Mark. Second Mark, Elapsed. 
oo01Z 08 3 15 2 8 07 








Navahoe . 45 i 

Hester 12 49 19 3 36 00 2 46 41 
Senta ... 12 53 10 3 40 50 2 47 40 
Eelin ... --12 51 26 3 41 50 2 50 24 
AME dass Hedcccdékenasecendadbedan 12 54 52 3 44 00 2 49 08 

Schooners. 

Corona .. 12 47 04 3 10 43 2 23 41 
Elmina . 12 BO 36 3 25 00 24% 
Quisetta .. «12 61 56 3 44 20 2 62 & 
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The leg from the second mark to the finish line was 
soon covered. Isolde picked up a little on Eelin and 
Senta, and Corona drew away from Ehmina, but not 
enough to cover the: time she allowed the latter boat. 

Navahoe wins the cup offered by the owners of the cut- 
ters. Ailsa would have started, but she ran on Goat 
Island and could not be got off in time to start in the 
race. The elapsed times over the last leg of the course 
follow: 


Sloops. 

Second Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
IRVERBE sescccccvcsedpsrcecssoneseue 311 15 3 44 30 0 33 15 
ee Sr ee 3 36 00 4 13 43 0 37 43 
EER Ns wopowétedbanbubossvavrbebbonee 3 41 50 4 21 47 0 40 57 
PE copes cabuseosves sockserbabbes Gee 4 23 32 0 39 32 
CU Abikstcstkvacsavespsredbebes 3 40 50 4 20 28 0 39 38 

Schooners. 

PE che cebubibpobs bovehnkneertee 3 10 45 3 42 58 0 32 13 
| RRR Ss RE EK 400 14 0 35 14 
SPORE, co cvncciaseccssessccescstenees Os OF 4 22 00 0 37 30 


Columbia beat Constitution 4m, 28s.; Navahoe, 39m. 5s. ; 
Eelin, 45m. 51s.; Isolde, 47m. 32s.; Hester, 49m. 17s., cor- 
rected time, and Senta, not measured. Elmina’ beat 
Corona 3m. 14s., and Quisetta 32m. 3Is. 

The tabie of to-day’s races follows: 


Sloops Cup, $1,000. 


Start. Finish. E YT Corrected. 
Constitution ......... 11 07 38 2 56 51 3 491 349 13 
TE wspusees sess 11 08 19 2 54 3 3 46 19 3 44 45 
RVENDE ..3ccceccccees 11 O08 16 3 44 30 426 14 4 23 50 
TERE <b acccecddeseces 11 09 00 41313 5 04 43 4 34 02 
TR a iineacoveheneses 11 09 19 4 21 47 5 12 28 4 30 36 
SEED cavons ses eusSunes 11 09 14 4 23 32 5 14 18 4 32 17 
PL Cb oe wind shaken 11 08 36 4 20 28 5 11 52 5 ae oe 
*Not measured 
Schooners—Cup, $500. 
a oe 11 10 35 3 42 58 32 23 4 32 23 
OS 11 12 38 4 22 00 5 09 22 4 51 40 
ee ..11 12 58 400 14 4 47 16 4 29 09 


aot 


Western Yachts. 


Second Trial Race, Canada Cup Defenders. 


Cuicaco, July 22.—As reported by wire to-day, Cadillac 
won the second trial race in very clever fashion, beating 
her closest competitor by 12m, and 18s. Detroit was sec- 
ond, and close to Detroit came the Chicago boat, Illinois, 
which lacked but 25s. of collaring her rival. Minota came 
in fouth, but made no showing, which would seem to indi- 
cate that she deserves further place in the races, she being 
25m. and 30s. back of the winner. Seventeen seconds 
back of Minota came Prairie, the fifth boat. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the race was the fact that 
in the fresh wind the winner of the first trial race, Mil- 
watukee, met with an accident and did not finish. Mil- 
waukee lost its rudder, and as it did not complete the 
course, but fell out on the first leg, there was no means of 
getting a line on its relative ability in airs such as pre- 
vailed to-day, the .wind being about twelve miles in 
velocity. 

Under these conditions Cadillac made a beautiful show- 
ing, and had the race cleverly in hand practically through- 
out. There came near being a cullision between Cadillac 
and the judges’ boat, Thistle, just before the starting 
gun. As it was, Cadillac carried away a part of the port 
raif of Thistle, and a serious collision was narrowly 
averted. 





The Start. 


The first five boats got over the line well bunched, prac- 
tically all at 1:30. Prairie followed 1m. 30s. later, Minota 
following Prairie by 15s. Detroit showed three reefs in its 
big mainsail, Milwaukee carried two and all the others at 
least one reef, all going under jib and mainsail, on the 
port tack. 

Illinois and Cadillac were first to go about. Milwaukee. 
Detroit, Orion, Yankee, Prairie and Minota stayed on 
the port tack, Minota and Detroit following Cadillac and 
Illinois on the starboard tack about 3m. later. In the next 
short tack Milwaukee appeared in the lead, but a few 
minutes later Cadillac, Illinois and Detroit showed ahead 
of Milwaukee as they came into the port tack and crossed 
its bows. It was at 1:53 that Milwaukee met with the 
accident, which put it out of the race, Milwaukee being 
then on the weather quarter of Detroit and well up with 
that boat. Cadillac at this station was well in advance, 
Illinois in second place and to the windward. , 

At 2:33 Cadillac finished its long port tack, and as it 
came about it crossed Illinois’ bows with apparently a full 
mile of blue water between. Cadillac needed to come 
about but once more, and shortly jibed about the buoy at 
3:06:42. At this time it was simply a question of what 
would be second and third, for Cadillac evidently had the 
race won. Thence forward Cadillac held its own, the run 
home being without incident other than the close finish 
between Detroit and Illinois. 

The race was nine miles to windward and return, the 
wind a steady one from the N.E., estimated at twelve to 


twenty miles an hour, and the yachting conditions better , 


than those of the first trial race. The following were the 


tumes: 

Start, 1:30. . First Buoy. Finish. Elapsed. 
SEED  prshnsvns <Peunheespiebeesace Oe Oe 3 59 32 2 29 32 
Detroit tt teseeeseereeseneetereesees sd 20 20 411 50 2 41 
SEED “he cuchotnssepesdhbgudbben es ¥en 3 18 10 412 16 2 42 15 
PER nibaknsébiescochobbobheeneet as: a8 4 25 05 2 55 05 
POE abevcivervecnseesiseepeasacnse 08 95 4 25 35 2 55 25 
ERNE hi on sv ndsinpeen sonnsthwedbucsin ns, 20 . 

DOE . wip cdgucesosncvucberecasee sees 
MMOS ccc cdbeiiudwonsvalecguéeeesss a0 08 


Third Trial Race. 


July 23.—Milwaukee won the third trial race which was 
sailed to-day. The course waé the triangular one of twen- 


ty-one nautical miles, and the race itself the most interest- . 


ing one which has hitherto been sailed. It was figured 
that the wind was blowing about eight miles an hour at 
the start, from the N.E. The wind was lighter than on 
the previous day, but stiff enough to prove that Milwaukee 
is perhaps something better than a mere drifting machine. 
Milwaukee made a good impression to-day, and there is 


plenty of reason to believe that she will be close in when | 


the finals are read out. 

INinois, in spite of a close brush with Cadillac, made no 
such showing as to warrant considering it a dangerous 
factor from this time on in the race. Minota seems 
also to have shot her bolt, and Orion and Prairie do not 
seem to figure henceforward. So far as can be told at this 

Writing, the three visiting boats—Milwaukee, Cadillac and 


Detroit—will have to fight it out between themselves, with 
the chances probably in favor of Cadillac in case of stiff 
sailing weather, and of Milwaukee, should the prevailing 
conditions continue of light and baffling airs. Illinois was 
a close fourth, and crowding Cadillac, losing by but 3s., 
but the impression is that Cadillac would lose Illinois in a 
stiffer wind. - 

The sidewalk boat from Milwaukee, as it is called, came 
in 3m. 30s. ahead of Detroit, the second boat, and the lat- 
ter boat, Detroit, liking this sort of going very well, led 
the other Detroit craft, Cadillac, by 2m. and 12s. 


The Start. 


The first leg of the triangle lay to E.N.E. Milwaukee 
was first over the line, 10s. after the starting gun, the 
order then being Cadillac, Illinois, Detroit, Prairie, 
Minota and Orion. They all went on the starboard tack, 
close hauled, except Minota, which laid a long port tack 
from the start. 

The boats kept closer bunched than they had at any race 
before to-day, and on the first leg it was long uncertain 
which would win the honor at the mark. Illinois proved 
to be the victor on the first leg, then Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Orion and Cadillac in order, the times at the first mark 
being as follows: 

Start. First Mark. Elapsed. 


CES sisypsssbicnsesesiuesanpeanens 1 30 35 3 04 50 1 34 15 
PARWOUEE 20 cc'xcne vers ccaseupeyeoore 1 30 10 3 10 5 1 40 40 
ERO cccncechsmeend scescdyedupease 1 30 36 3 11 33 1 41 57 
SOE scosccosustuteoosvauirens>puiee 1 31 15 31280 1 41 35 
EEOC ccndcnpandonncsedbeurakhtine 13 2 3 13 05 1 42 45 
DEMOED cccccccsncbcsscccsaveueseutdd 13110 3 13 40 1 42 30 
CUMEOEE. cnscccnnceccecsnceceseeesuesee 1 30 41 3 20 30 1 49 49 
Second Leg. 


The second leg was a fair spinaker run, and the boats 
presented naturally a very handsome appearance as they 
went away with spinaker and big balloon canvas aloft. 
Illinois for some time contented itself with mainsail and 
spinaker, not breaking out the balloon jib, and for a time 
it seemed to travel nicely so. The wind came up fresher, 
rising to twelve miles. Illinois now broke out spinaker, 
but Milwaukee and Detroit, the two light weather boats. 
seemed to take to this fresher wind surprisingly well, and 
they crawled up steadily on Illinois and outsailed «her 
decisively on this point of the wind. Times at second 
mark: 


First Mark. Second poste. Elapsed. 
DG icassdbbbeseessvessagnben Gate 3 04 50 4101 : 25 
NS PL ee ee 3 10 50 409 2 0 58 35 
DE, goccckeuhbiesshansebewesetie 3 11 33 412 40 1 01 07 
CEES whapsanscsnchusascabeabanceee 3 13 05 414 44 1 01 39 
The Finish. 


The third leg was a close reach, and the wind was good 
and strong all down the finish. Milwaukee for a time had 
a trifle of trouble with its balloon jib, yet it traveled like a 
bird at this sort of work, somewhat to the surprise of 
those who had claimed that the model was good for 
nothing but drifting. Detroit broke out a beautiful balloon 
jib and continued to cut down the lead of Illinois, until it 
was seen that Detroit was an easy second, if not first, in 
the race. The fighting bettveen Detroit and Illinois was 
now transferred to Cadillac and Illinois, Cadillac finishing 
like a thoroughbred, at last nosing out Illinois a few 
fathoms back of the line. 

This race is rather unsettling and leaves a still greater 
interest attached to the concluding races of the trials. 
There was talk that Milwaukee had violated the rules by 
setting its spinaker boom too far outboard, but,there is to 
be no protest over this, and the better sentiment prevails 
that Milwaukee is unexpectedly good. There are many, 
however, who still back Cadillac for the final winner, as 
the weather indications point to a break in the calm hot 
weather and perhaps conditions offering stiffer and more 
steady winds. The times were as follows on the third leg: 


Sesend oo Finish. Elapsed. 
ee 4 52 00 0 44 35 
EPL 20 00ncevecvnnansoenesebensoe® ‘ 2 * 4 57 30 04450 
CMOS - nncvcn cc cectaveiwhoneeeeconn 414 44 4 59 42 0 44 
SES 2 acisradecssveungoriwebesse 410 15 4 59 45 0 49 30 
Times for the course, twenty-one miles 

Start, 1:30. Elapsed 
Milwaukee 3 24 00 
OE actecds 3 27 30 
Cadillac sce» 3 29 42 
SEEMOGES hb. c0ns0n0c cnnnnd cecde onsegeegecnoscsecutos 3 29 45 
TEA arc ccccessve Rpeaevsnepedudpnc cocnrevesocaned 3 38 41 
CDRBGE | oe cccccccdovescce ced cp csdoncsod cctusbocnyee 341 
PUREED ccccvcvccevedveqpesVesotecvccesncoocecnsnel 343 





Fourth Race. 


July 24.—The fourth race was abandoned to-day, the 
judges’ boat returning shortly after the starting time. 
The weather conditions were either calm or very light and 
puffy winds, and it was decided not to attempt to sail the 
course. 

July 24.—It was Cadillac with ease to-day, it finishing 
6m. and 10s. ahead of the nearest competitor, which again 
proved to be the sidewalk boat that has cut so prominent 
a figure in the races heretofore. Illinois, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee had the fight of the day for second place. 

The weather conditions promised to be fine, a twelve- 
knot breeze blowing at the start, but the wind dropped 
midway of the race and the run home was tinder light and 
baffling breezes, which did not give the most sensational 
features to the second leg of the course, although it 
afforded ample opportunity for jockeying between the 
close-matched boats, Milwaukee, Illinois and Detroit. 

The course was nine miles to windward and return. 
The boats got off in good fashion, Milwaukee well in the 
lead. The latter boat got the gun just back of the line, 
went about like a racing pony and crossed the line at the 
start well in advance.of the others. Detroit stood to,star- 
board soon after crossing, indeed, Detroit and Cadillac 
both standing on into a deep offing, which for a time 
left their actual position in the race much in doubt. All 
the boats went under a single reef except Orion, which 
double reefed. The latter boat did not finish the first 
leg, and may practically be counted out of the races hence- 
forward. Milwaukee, feeling sure of a strong lead, at 
length came about on the port tack, coming in toward 
-shore. At this time the wind shifted further into the 
N., and this temporary flaw gave Cadillac and Detroit a 

ood lift, whereas it was not so much to the advantage of 
Milwaukee, which caught but the edge of the flaw. A few 
minutes after 2 o'clock Cadillac showed that it had cut 
down the Jead established by Milwaukee earlier on the 


leg and sailed fair across Milwaukee’sbows. The Chicago 
boat, Illinois, which was also well sailed and left very 
good opinions beth of the boat and its handling to-day, 
followed Cadillac’s suit and likewise crossed the bow of 
the sidewalk from Milwaukee. Cadillac and Detroit after 
this laid a S.E. course. The wind had dropped at this 
stage to half its velocity at the start, and all the boats now 
shook out reefs and whistled for more wind. 

At the turn Cadillac led everything, and although there 
were some who hoped that the light-weather boats could 
cut down this lead on the run home, the latter boat main- 
tained a handsome lead to the finish, 

The second leg of the course was rather a broad reach 
and was run under spinnaker. Detroit, sporting a cloud 
of canvas, began to foot it handsomely on the run home in 
spite of the shift in the wind, which proved that it was not 
to be a run free. Cadillac, well sailed, came. on a 
Illinois also making a nice finish. Detroit gained near y 
2m. on this part of the course on Cadillac. The apercac® 
to free run also suited Milwaukee, which now overtook 
Illinois, closing up a gap of over 1m. 

The skippers of both Illinois and Detroit seemed rather 
to have it in for Milwaukee, or at any rate they showed no 
mercy in the blanketing game. -Milwaukee, however, was 
handled by able seamen and: proved that she could give as 
well as take a little grueling of this sort. Standing higher 
into the wind, Detroit lay next to Milwaukee with her 
vast canvas cutting off the much-needed wind, and yet to 
windward of Detroit lay Illinois, eagerly watching for a 
chance to push in ahead by the second or so advantage 
which was now seen to be all remaining possible. Milwau- 
kee at this stage was handsomely handled. It edged up on 
Detroit as the latter laid a straight course for the line, 
and like a flash the long shovel nose crossed the bows of 
Detroit. Here it ran into the lee of Illinois and was forced 
to’ease off a bit, the three boats now making for the line as 
though ‘tied together. A few fathoms from the finish 
Davis, the plucky Milwaukee skipper, threw his tiller hard 
astarboard, caught all the little wind there was back of 
him, and so was able to cross the line scarce half a length 
ahead of Detroit. Illinois, in the weather berth, finished 
13s. back of the others. 

The victory of Cadillac, clean and decisive as it was in 
mixed conditions of fair breeze and semi-calm, raises the 
stock of that boat yet higher and strengthens the impres- 
sion that this should perhaps be the proper defender of 
the Canada cup. [Illinois and Detroit are performing 
beautifully, but their battle would seem to be rather for 
third place. Barring accident, it would seem that Cadillac 
will take the series, with Milwaukee a probable second. 


What the Canadians Think. 


Com. Gooderham, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., has been 
keeping track of the trial races at Chicago. He says that 
he does not think Invader, the Canadian challenger, can 
give Minota a beating of 25m. in eighteen miles, as Mil- 
waukee did last Monday. He says, however, that Minota 
is not properly handled, that she needs tuning up, re- 
quires another set of sails and in many ways might be 
better in her showing. As to Milwaukee, Com. Gooder- 
ham expressed the hope that this boat would win the series 
here, and be appointed defender of the cup. He declares 
that Invader will carry sailing canvas in a wind up to 
thirty-five miles, and believes that these racing machines 
will go to pieces if there should prove to be any sort of 
rude weather. 

As to the trials here between Cadillac and Milwaukee, it 
is to be admitted that it is largely a question of weather. 
The Milwaukee boat is fast, but she carries no great 
weight of belief in her ability to sail in a stiff breeze, even 
provided that she should hold together. Her owners 
stoutly declare that they can stand rough weather as well 
as anybody, but the fact remains that Milwaukee has not 
yet been subjected to a real rough- weather test. All the 
boats were well handled to-day, and it is a pleasing thing 
to see the Chicago boat, Illinois, if not in the first flight, at 
least well in the second. 

The times of the starters to-day were as follows: 

Start, 1:30. 





First Buoy. Finish. Elapsed 
CNRS Eben de cccccactcecccviwsesd cen UE 4 23 00 2 
Milwaukee 2 59 10 
Detroit ... 2 69 11 
IMinois ... 2 59 23 


Arion 


Fifth Race. 


July 26.—This was a day of surprises. Cadillac made 
the poorest showing it has yet put up during the trials. 
Illinois, never rated better than a candidate for third place, 
took first. Milwaukee, classified as a boat which could 
only travel going free and which could not beat to wind- 
ward, proved its ability te outfoot its competitors close 
hauled. Surely here was a chapter of what might be 
called yachting revelation. 

The placing of the boats at the finish was not a matter 
of naval architecture, nor of able seamanship, but purely 
a matter of luck in regard to the prevailing winds. It was 
luck pure and simple, which gave Illinois the victory on 
the last leg, that boat, hauled closer to windward than any 
of the others, being the first to catch a puff of wind, which 
continued strong enough to carry it over the line. 

There has not been in all these races one single day 
which could fairly be called a good yachting day—one in 
which a steady and strong wind has prevailed throughout 
the race. The winning of Illinois to-day necessitates at 
least one more race, which will be sailed to-morrow. 
There is little reason to believe that any material change 
will take place in the -weather conditions for to-morrow. 
Later in the season, after this hot weather spell shall have 
been broken, we may have stronger and more regular 
winds; at least it is to be hoped so, but all that can be 
said to-day is that the hot wave is still with us, and that 
we are entitled to expect light and intermittent breezes, 
perhaps stronger in the morning than in the afternoon, 
as has ruled the case throughout the week. 

The boats were well handled for the start, but in the 

jockeying- Milwaukee had the best of it,* going over the 
fine first, Illinois second. The wind was at this time stiff 
from the N.E., and the boats reached well off to the 


sound. Detroit and Illinois stood up higher than their 
competitors, Detroit thinking it nevistble to reef its main- 
sail, but gaining little at this maneuver. Thirty minutes 
after the start Illinois sailed clean across Cadillac’s bows, 


and, g5 it came about, proved to be a full minute to the 
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get of Cadillac, and that in a game wherein Cadillac 
d conditions much to its liking. Milwaukee also was 
able to cross Cadillac’s bows. Detroit was last to come 
es and was at this station standing further out into the 
ake. 

Splitting tacks again with Illinois and Milwaukee, 
‘Cadillac was seen to be falling out of it for some inex- 
plicable cause, and at the first turn Cadillac was last 
to go about. 

On the second leg of the triangular course, reaching un- 
der balloon jib, Milwaukee clearly had the best of the little 
fleet, and it had nearly 1om. of a start at the second turn, 
with the race apparently entirely at its mercy. Then came 
the unexpected. 

The last leg was also practically a reach, and Milwau- 
kee took to it very kindly. Cadillac trailed Milwaukee, 
standing well off to the S. Illinois held highest into the 
wind of the four, Detroit apparently laying a straight 
course for the line, and determining to tack late on in the 
leg. The boats were thus placed at about a mile from 
the second turn, when they ran into perfectly still water, 
the wind having dropped to an absolute calm. Thence on 
it was simply a puff now and again or here and there, and 
the luck 6f a boat’s place gave it or lost it its opportunity. 
It was therefore luck which cut Milwaukee out of the race 
at this stage. Illinois was most favored and Detroit next, 
and thus these boats, which heretofore failed to take a 
first, were able to outfoot both Milwaukee and Cadillac, 
winners of the previous races. Under these conditions 
Illinois got a steady puff of air, which heeled it well over 
and gave it a pronounced start before its rivals were able 
to get out of irons. Detroit was over second, but the two 
earlier winners were out of a place when finally they got a 
breath of air, and came in racing handsomely, the sidewalk 
boat again beating the Detroit crait. 

The triangular course was laid out, with the first leg 
E.N.E., practically in the eye of the wind; the second 
leg S. by W., nearly free; the run home W. by N., with 
any sort of wind you cared to call it. The following were 
the times: 


Start. . First Buoy. Second Buoy. Finish. Elapsed. 

Illinois ...... 1 30 11 3 00 25 4 01 30 5 22 48 3 52 37 

Detroit ..... 1 31 15 3 04 32 4 01 45 5 24 40 3 54 25 

Milwaukee ..1 30 10 2 58 54 3 51 25 5 27 20 3 57 10 

Cadillac .....1 30 40 3 02 26 400 40 5 30 14 3 59 34 
Sixth Race. 


More surprises turned up to-day, but incidentally there 
was a day of splendid yachting conditions, and the race 
was throughout the most interesting of the series. To 
the surprise of every one, Illinois appeared prominently 
in the running a half mile back of the line and finished 
nose and nose with Cadillac, overlapping Cadillac two- 
thirds of its length and crossing the line not more than 4s. 
back of Cadillac, although the judges timed the boats as 
10s. apart. To spoil the effect of so sporting a finish as 


this came the claim of a foul, lodged by Skipper Pynchon, * 


of Illinois, a few fathoms back of Cadillac in the last 
maneuver a few moments before the run over. At this 
writing the judges are considering this foul, with the 
chances of allowing it. Thus at least one more race will 
probably be needed to establish a cup defender or the 
ownership of the Chicago Y. C. cup. 


Conditions. 


The wind was twenty-five miles an hour at, the start in- 
side the breakwater, where, for some peculiar reason, it is 
always a trifle stiffer. Outside the wind was slightly less. 
It dropped to eighteen or twenty miles when the race was 
half over, and at the finish it had fallen to ten or twelve 
miles an hour, but it continued steady throughdéut and 
offered conditions under which the sport might be seen 
at its best. 


The Light Weather Boats Beaten. 


The race to-day practically established the fact that such 
light-weather models as Milwaukee or Detroit have no 
business in stiff weather. Detroit and Milwaukee did the 
worst to-day that they have in all the races, and on the run 
home, beating to windward, made a showing which ought 
to give one very great hesitation before electing either as a 
cup defender. 

Illinois appears to be sailing better every day. Whether 
this be due to improvements in the boat itself or to its 
handling it would be hard to say. Skipper Pynchon. to- 
day sailed a very canny race, and his knowledge of the 
air currents of the lake front stood him in exceedingly 
good stead. 


Cadillac was handsomely sailed, and proved itself a 


capable boat, both before and on the wind. It was sailed 
cleverly and in sportsmanlike fashion throughout by Skip- 
per Shaw, who is as sportsmanlike a man as ever trod a 
deck. 

The Start. 


Under the stiff breeze prevailing all the boats began 
jockeying for the start with two to three reefs in their 
mainsails. One minute and a half before the starting gun 
Milwaukee shook out a reef. The boats were timed to 
start at 1:30 sharp, the actual starting times being as 
follows: 

Cadillac .......00 ---1 3017 Illinois ... 
Milwaukee .......+++++++- 13018 Detroit . 

The race was nine miles to leeward and return, and the 
first leg was a spinaker run. Detroit sent aloft a cloud of 
head sails which seemed to draw in every inch, and the 
pools showed Detroit a hot favorite for the first leg, run- 
ning with the wind. Detroit footed it best for the first few 
moments across the line. 

At 1:40 Milwaukee broke out a balloon jib, having here- 
tofore used its spinaker‘as a square sail. All the boats 
now stood under spinaker and balloon jib. The “wind 
outside the breakwater was probably fourteen to eighteen 
miles an hour. 

At this leg it was conceded that Detroit and Milwaukee 
would make the strongest showing, but Cadillac proved 
unexpectedly good inside the first half hour on this first 





run. 

At 1:50 Cadillac hauls up on Illinois, but does not cross 
its bows. 

At 1:55 Detroit seems to hang back and has dropped 
back into last place. At 2:06 Cadillac leads, Milwaukee 
second. At 2:10 Detroit begins to travel, her head sails 


: drawing in most beautiful fashion. At 2:19 Detroit at- 


tempts to blanket Milwaukee, but the latter hauls up into 
the wind. Detroit is apparently trying to drive Milwaukee 
over into the tender mercies of Cadillac. Milwaukee 
sneaks over like a driven sheep toward the other boat, but 
pauses midway and makes straight for the goal. 

At 2:28 Milwaukee has dropped its balloon jib and set a 
working jib for the run-in for the turn. . It is a close 
battle between Detroit and Milwaukee, the others being 
further to windward and just back of them. 

Just back of the buoy Detroit fouls Milwaukee, which, 
cleverly placed’ just to windward, crowds Detroit stub- 
bornly for the buoy. 

At 2:30 Detroit is first, Milwaukee second, Cadillac 
third. At 2:31 Milwaukee shows first, Detroit second. 
At 2:32:30 Detroit is first, and an instant after this there 
occurs the foul between Detroit and Milwaukee. The 
spinaker boom of Detroit scrapes across the shrouds of 
Milwaukee just before the turn. 

The times at the first turn are: 


. Turn Elapsed. 
Detroit .... 1 03 28 
Cadillac .... 1 04 50 
Milwaukee . 1 03 25 
DEE Weeder cide cdebacdecctesccsocaeeavecsds 1 05 30 





Thus it may be seen that there was very little to choose 
between these four boats running before the wind. The 
showing of Cadillac’ as against Milwaukee was unex- 
pectedly good, and even Illinois was in a better place 
at the turn than was aceorded to her in advance. 


The Run Home. 


Illinois whipped at once into a port tack and laid a 
long leg far. to the leeward of the others, standing ap- 
parently deep in shore and going hull down in the offing. 

The other boats continued for some distance, but at 2:42 
all went on the port tack. At 2:51 Milwaukee goes about 
and crosses Cadillac’s bows. A few seconds later she 
again comes about into the port tack. Milwaukee now 
sholds the weather berth of the fleet. 

At 2:55 the position of the boats is, Milwaukee furthest 
to windward and Cadillac close to it, Detroit further to 
leeward, and then Illinois. 

At 2:51 Detroit seems to be in trouble. She sends a 
man aloft. She drops her mainsail. Detroit reefs. De- 
troit seems to be having trouble with her peak halyards. 

Cadillac has stowed in one more reef than Milwaukee, 
but is skinning Milwaukee on a square challenge. 

At 3:10 the wind is eighteen miles an hour. Milwaukee 
has been praying for wind to show what she could do. 
She is getting her wind now and is likewise getting the 
worst of it. 

At 3:15 Cadillac is blanketed by the big steamer North- 
west and slows up, but soon gets under way again. Mil- 
waukee seems to have on too much canvas. 

At 3:33 they are all on the port tack. The position of 
the boats now is, Cadillac far to the windward, near to 
her is Milwaukee, near Milwaukee lies Detroit, with 
Illinois further to leeward and standing far inshore on a 
long reach. 

At 3:34:35 Illinois comes about on the starboard tack. 
At 3:38 Illinois crosses the bows of Detroit. Milwaukee 
is now in the rear and still standing on the port tack. 

At 3:38 Cadillac is about on the starboard tack. She 
crosses the bows of Milwaukee by nearly a mile lead. 

At 3:46 Milwaukee goes about, followed at 3:51 by 
Detroit. At 3:55 Illinois stands on the port tack. At 
3:55:15 Cadillac follows on the port tack. Cadillac and 
Illinois are now apparently working well inshore. It is 
freely prophesied that Pynchon, the local skipper of 
Illinois, is cleverly seeking for the slants of wind which 
always lie close inshore under the lake front of Chicago. 

At 4:00 the boats stand thus: Illinois further to wind- 
ward and pointing up stiffly; Cadillac is in the lead, a 
little to leeward of Illinois; Milwaukee and Detroit are 
fighting it out far in the rear, Milwaukee close inshore. 
They are all on the starboard tack, and the wind is now 
about fifteen miles an hour. Illinois is handled badly. It 
may be well enough for her to get inshore, but she is wast- 
ing time in short tacks. Milwaukee now seems to be 
hunting for smooth water and is standing inshore. 

At 4:06:10 Cadillac is about on the port tack. At 4:09 
Detroit is sent on the starboard tack and is now not lead- 
ing Milwaukee. Illinois is now making a surprising show- 
ing, although Cadillac has kept a lead of perhaps half a 
mile. 

At 4:10 Cadillac passes Illinois. 
not more than one-quarter of a mile. 
again drops back into the starboard tack. 
waukee goes about. 

At 4:16 Illinois is close inshore, hauled up stiff and 
starving for wind. One cannot approve of such seaman- 
ship as this, as Illinois now has an excellent opportunity. 
This boat points beautifully into the wind, but her skipper 
seems to take delight in showing what she can do in point- 
ing, rather than in sailing. 

At 4:23 Milwaukee is seen to have her jib down. She 
stands inshore. She leads Detroit. Both boats are now 
far out of the race. 

At 4:23:20 Cadillae has got.inside the breakwater. She 
stands on a short port tack. Illinois seems still nearly a 
quarter of a mile back. 

At 4:26 Detroit seems in trouble. 
her mainsail. 

At 4:31 Cadillac goes about again to port for a short 
tack. Illinois is still held up stiff into the wind, but 
might be making better time in the fine berth which she 
has secured. 

At 4:37:30 Cadillac again makes a short tack. Cadillac 
cannot stand so close up into the wind as Illinois. This 
is Illinois’ opportunity. 

At’ 4:39:30 Cadillac is on the starboard tack, with 
Illinois apparently gaining strongly. The boats rush to- 
gether, Illinois having made up a lot of distance in most 
unexpected fashion. It is very close now between Illinois 
and Cadillac. Illinois tries to take the weather berth of 
Cadillac. Then she seeks to come through her lee. She 
fails. 

At 4:32 a grand finish begins. Illinois stands to 
weather, still hauled too close, still losing her chance to 
ease off and run down in front of Cadillac, which 
maneuver she has at her mercy. 

At.5:44 comes the most exciting incident ever seen in a 
yacht race at Chicago. Illinois stands up beautifully and 
is coming on like a tiger. Cadillac thinks she cannot 


Her lead seems to be 
At 4:10:20 Cadillac 
At 4:10 Mil- 


She has dropped 


quite make the line between the judges’ boat and the 
buoy without a tack. She goes up into the port tack and 
crosses the bows of Illinois by something like two to five 
fathoms of clear water. Cadillac dares not stand for an 
instant on this tack, as the line is but seconds distant. 
Therefore Cadillac wears quickly as a cat. She times the 
maneuver a fraction of a second too soon, and hence 
seems to lose the fruits of her daring and skillful sea- 
manship. This is the time at which Illinois claims that 
the boom of Cadillac raked across her fore stays. Illinois 
claims that she had to send a man forward to fend off the 
boom of Cadillac. 

Cadillac, as she wears, finds Illinois with an overlap 
established, as the latter boat has rushed on strongly. 
They come down neck and neck and cross the line still 
overlapped. the bow of Illinois two-thirds up along the 
length of Cadillac. 

The judges gave the time of Cadillac 4:45:30, Illinois 
4:45:40. ‘This places 10s. distance between the boats, 
which is 5s. more than actually existed. 


Also Sailed. 
Milwaukee and Detroit also sailed. Milwaukee came in 


without any jib at 4:57:25, Detroit still later at 5:12:42. 
Illinois hoisted a protest flag. 


Elapsed Times. 


The elapsed times at the finish were as follows: 
Cadillac ............++++..3 15 30 Milwaukee 
Illinois, official........... 31540 Detroit 


The judges will pass on the protest this evening. 
The Banquet. 
_To-night at 7 o'clock the Chicago Y. C. entertains at the 
Victoria Hotel the skippers and crews of visiting yachts. 


E. Houeu. 
Hartrorp ButILpinG, Chicago, Ll. 





Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Monday, July 22. 
THE sweepstake race for the Newport 30-footers was 
sailed over_a course from Rose Island to and around 
3renton’s Reef Lightship in a fresh S.W. breeze on 
Monday, July 22. It was a beat out and a run back with 
spinakers. Wa Wa got the best of the start, but was soon 
overtaken and passed on the beat out by Esperanza, which 
boat held the lead to the finish. The English yachtsman, 
Mr. Frank Jameson, sailed Polly Wog. The times were: 


_ Start, 3:14. Finish. Elapsed. 

Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, Jr............... 451 54 1 37 54 
POUR INTENDS geo ccc cc ctnacedcscecesceccekes 152 36 1 38 36 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd...........ccccccccccccs 4 53 21 1 39 2) 
Polly Woe, Wis CONNIE is cencaceeevesnatenna 4 54 29 1 40 29 
eG, Mie NR isk o> danied écewwenweuseacense Withdrew 


Tuesday, July 23. 

, Esperanza again won a sweepstake race sailed in-a light 
S.E. breeze on Tuesday, July 23. The course was to a 
mark three miles to leeward and return. This course 
was sailed over twice. Wa Wa got the best of the start, 
but was beaten by Esperanza. Polly Wog was again sailed 
by Mr. Frank Jameson, and he pushed Esperanza hard for 
first place. The summary follows: 


_ Start, 3:18. Finish. Elapsed. 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr..............0. 13117 11317 
Polly Woe, W. Rutherfurd........ccccccccocecss 1232 44 1 14 44 
Wa Wa, R. Brooks..... : 11511 
Hera, R. N. Ellis....... 1 15 43 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd 





1 16 29 
Wednesday, July 24. 

In a strong S.W. breeze Wa Wa won the sweepstake 
race sailed between the thirties on Wednesday, July 24. 
The course was from Brenton’s Cove to Dyer’s Island and 
return, a distance of eighteen miles. Barbara crossed the 
starting line first, but the boats sailed very evenly, and at 
the first mark all were well bunched. It was a beat home, 
and Wa Wa secured the windward berth and crossed a 
winner by 18s. ahead of Esperanza. The finish was very 
close, three of the boats crossing within 47s. of one 
another. 

There was also a cup race between two of the 15 
footers, which was won by Breeze. They sailed over a 
triangular course of ten miles. The table follows: 





30-footers—Start, 3:11 
: : Finish. Elapsed. 
bk Mage ME i RT OCCT E PPE OT OPTED Co 2 "9 31 
Esperanza, Hl. O. Havemeyer, Jr......... Basia 5 20 49 2 09 49 
Barbara, Wie NOUN oe ce cddnatecdsentvicecs ch MS 21016 
Polly Wog, W. Rutherfurd............... ..-. Withdrew. 
. 15-footers—Start, 3:21. . 
Bre BO: Ms Os MONG Mi iccadcsccanaeuscceo nent 5 25 07 2 04 07 
ee, Wi a SVORVONOE., Ui ive ccdicevncdcecnvnceis 5 27 0S 2 06 O8 
Friday, July 26, ° 


Hera won the sweepstake race between the 30-footers 
that was sailed on Friday, July 26. The boats sailed once 
over a triangular course eight miles in length. The wind 
was light from the S. Wa Wa got the best start as usual, 
but was passed by Hera on the run to the first mark, and 
held her lead till the finish. The second leg of the course 
was a beat. and the third a reach. Esperanza lost all! 
chance of winning by getting hyng up on a lobster pot. 
Summary: 


Start, 4:00. Finish. Elapsed. 
ee ee bos Tce dh cubdnivsddcssaucagexnualh en 1 12 21 
We: Wt Oe OI Sin cdaewet cacecndnacshi 5 12 24 1 12 29 
ee TE: ME, sevcpiaseeckacdctadetws § 13 02 1 13 02 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr...............5.17 21 117 21 


Saturday, July 27. .- 

The 30-footers sailed a race for a cup offered by Mr. 
Harry O. Havemeyer on Saturday, July 27. The S.E. 
wind made it a run up the bay to Dyer’s Island and a 
beat back. Carolina crossed the starting line first, and 
was never headed, winning from Hera by the narrow 
margin of 17s. 

The 15-footers sailed around the bell buoy off Castle 


Hill. The summary is as follows: 
30-footers—Start, 3:42. 
Finish Elapsed. 
Coreligin, Fe WOM cas cracapycacqeagess fetes bece’ 6 O1 41 219 41 
Hebe, Ns Bila sc vc occnces cap ick, ot) ell 6 01 58 2 19 68 
a Gs Te. ANN n canndacdusivotcttscodgtite 6 02 31 2 2 31 
Basha, Wx MEO scc ass ccccscccsctecibes 6 02 37 2 20 37 
15-footers—Start, 4:06. 
Eaglet, W. Grosvenor, Jr.......-2--:-0:4sseeees 5 44 07 1 38 07 
Hawk, W. Gammell, -Jr,......02e:eceerecrevees 5 44 08 1 38 08 
Breeze, W, G. Roelker, Jr..cesessrerereee cata 5 44 °8 1 38 28 
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Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
Chapter IX.—Caulking, Stopping and Painting (Continued). 


For those who wish to cast their own lead keels or bulbs the 
following hints may of use, but I should strongly advise any one 
to get the lead cast at a foundry, as it is a very troublesome 
business and requires a good deal of care to turn out a good 
casting. 

To make a mould for a lead keel of the size required for No. 1 
design, about two cart loads of moulder’s sand must be obtained 
from a foundry, ordinary sand being useless, having no cohesion. 


WORM- WHEEL : 
wincH 
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en SPRORETS OR SNTAVES 


should be carried back on the plate for a distance equal to three 
times its thickness, dying ually into the flat surface. The 
edges cannot be too sharp. Bull’s ‘metal is the best material for 
centerplates for all gurposée. but it is expensive and often sent 
out very badly buckled, unless specially ordered to be planished. 
Next to this metal, saw blade steel is the best for a light plates, 
or mild steel for heavier plates, which are to be vanized. Do 
not try to galvanize saw steel or it will buckle badly, and cannot 
be_ straightened. 

The above remarks apply equally to all centerplates of any form, 
and also to bulb-fin plates anc rudder blades. 

There are four types of centerplates now in general use, and 
many modifications of these —— types. In addition to these 
there are lifting bulb-fins and ballasted centerplates, which most 
of them come under one of the four main types. 

These four classes are: 

First—The rectangular, with a vertical hoist by means of handles 
or one or more wires or chains. 
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THIS FORM OF 
PLATE 4% VSEO. 
FOR LirTiINng 
Buses, Ke. 


SECTION OF SHARP £0Gés. 


There are two methods of making the mould. First (and best) by 
digging a hole in the ground about 6in. deep, lft. longer, an 
lft. wider than the pattern to be cast, and filling it up with the 
moulding sand round the pattern. The second way is to build a 
strong box of 3in. deals to contain the sand, but without either 
top or bottom. This box is filled with the sand round the pattern 
in the same way as the hole in the ground, but is liable to burst 
with the weight of the lead, and requires a special trench or shoot 
for the lead from the furnace or melting pot, whereas the other 
form of mould simply has a gutter cut in the sand, along which the 
lead flows. The advantages of each of these are cheapness, 
simplicity and perfect strength and safety of the first, as against 
portability of the mould, ease of handling and getting out the 
casting, and possibility of using the mould on wood or brick floor 
of the second, method. The latter must be very strongly made to 
stand the enormous strain of the lead. 

Whichever plan is chosen, the method of making the mould will 
be the same. Fill the hole or box about 6in. deep with moulding 
sand, well rammed down, as hard as possible, ramming each layer 
of say an inch in depth, till the whole mass is solid. Place the 
wood pattern on this bed of sand, with the top face, which is to 
fit next to the wood keel, mate horizontal, and levelling it care- 
fully in all directions. Support the pattern exactly in this position, 
and pour in sahd, ramming it tighly as it is put in, till the whole 
mould is full and a bit above the fevel of the top of the pattern. 
Take a trowel and level the sand exactly to the surface of the 
pattern, and cut a groove or gutter for the lead to run into the 
mould at the thinnest end; the pattern can now be removed, but it 
should have a couple of screw eyes in the top to lift it out of the 
sand. Before lifting it out, tap it all over sharply with a hammer 
to loosen it in the sand, and then lift it out carefully and slowly, 
so as not to injure the sharp edges and angles of the mould. 
These instructions only apply to patterns which taper, and can 
therefore be easily wibieen from the sand. Bulb-shaped keels 
must be cast in a mould in two halves, which is beyond the 
amateur’s power to make, as it requires special boxes to contain 
the sand, and considerable skill in moulding, to turn out such a 
casting. 

Having prepared the mould, a melting pot or furnace must be 
constructeg his should consist of an iron Pt (wrought iron for 
choice), which will hold at least a ton of lead, but if possible large 
enough to contain the whole amount required, and a few hundred- 
weights extra for waste. This melting pot must be set in a rin 
of fire bricks, with one or two openings at the bottom for firing, an 
several more at the top to create a draft, or it may simply stand 
on three fire brick piers and have an open fire all around it. In 
either case a large coke fire will have to be maintained for some 
hours, under and round the melting pot, which should be filled 
with lead in as small pieces as possible at first, larger pigs being 
added as the mass of melted lead increases, till the whole amount 
is melted, or the pot is full. A pa hole or tap should be 
fixed in the bottom of the pot if. possible, and should consist 
of a hole or pipe about lin. in diameter, which is stopped from 
the outside with a clay plug, to be knocked out when the lead 
is ready to pour. A gutter is made from this hole to the runner 
or groove in the mould, the whole being on a good slope, so that 
the melted lead flows freely. | : 

If a melting pot with a pouring hole or « cannot be obtained, a 
common cast iron pot can be used, and the lead dipped out in 
long-handled ladies, and poured by hand into the mould. This is 
a very trying job, owing to the great heat of the fire, and several 
hands must emplo ea to pour in the lead fast enough to keep 
it melted in the mould till it is all in, as if it partly cools a division 
or flake will occur and spoil the casting. In no case is it sible 
to obtain such a good casting by means of hand ladles as by run- 
ning direct from the meltin , though I have seen a 20-ton 
keel cast entirely by hand ladies, and it turned out fairly well. 

To get a veal good casting the lead should be very hot and 
fluid, and run into the mould as quickly as possible; also all dross 
and scum will be avoided if it is run from a hole at the bottom of 
the pot. The hotter the lead is when run the denser the casting 
will be, and consequently the casting which is run very hot will 

bably come out a bit heavier than one run at a heat when the 
Fad would only just pour. A little rosin should be thrown into the 
pot just before running as a flux. Don’t forget, a casting of a ton 
or more will take many hours to cool. : : 

The centerplate must be ordered from the smith with the other 
iron and metal work, and a full size template of thin wood should 
be made to the drawing, with all holes and Face, otge, etc., 
marked clearly on it. Particular instructions should 
the order, as to sharpening the edges, and also stating that the plate 
must be absolutely flat and true, and a bent ) > 
quite useless, and cannot be straightened by an ordinary smith. 

The edges should be sharpened to 


i 
g 
i 


Second—The triangular plate, pivoted at the fore end, and 
hoisted by a handle, wire or chain at the after upper corner. 

Third—The semi-circular plate, pivoted in the center of its 
straight edge or diameter, and hoisted by a handle on one end, 
the slot in the keel being only half the length of the plate, but the 
case inside being the whole length. This is the easiest plate to 
raise of its weight. 

Fourth and most a used now—The deep rectangular or 
knife-shaped plate (commonly called a “dagger” plate), and lifted 
by a lever and tackle from the forward upper corner. This plate 
was introduced in this country by me in 189%, in the 1-rater 
Sorceress, and is very effective, but requires a long case and slot 
in the keel. I have used this type of plate of many shapes, from 
the original knife form of 6ft. drop and 2ft. wide to a plate of only 
3ft. drop and 2ft. 6in. in width, in the case of Scotia II., the 
winner of the French international l-tonner cup in 1901. The ob- 
ject of the shallow plate in this case was to evade the tax on the 
radius of the plate, taken from the pivot to the furthest point in 
the plate. The semi-circular plate No. 3 type evades this rule very 


well, and was used in one of the competing boats, but she was not 


very good to war 

: first type of a rectangular plate, though not nearly so 
effective for a given area and weight, is essential under a rating 
rule which taxes the vertical drop of the plate heavily, and is also 
the best form for a Biting bulb or ballasted plate. 

The triangular plate lifted from the after end is hardly ever 
seen now, as it is ineffective for its size, as compared with the 
fourth class of plate, and does not conform well to the rating 
rules, like the first and third ‘classes. This type of plate is in use 
only on very weedy waters, where a plate with a vértical or nearly 
vertical fore edge could not be used; even when it is used now it 
is usually lifted from the fore end like the No. 4 type. 

The fore edge of the No. 1 type is sometimes cut at a sharp 
— to Sy of weeds, but of course it leaves a gap in the fore 
end of case, when raised, unless it is raised in a direction 


parallel to the fore edge, which requires a long case forward of the 
slot in the keel. 


Of the lifting bulbs or ballasted plates, the simplest and most 
efficient is the No. 1 type plate, with a raking fore edge to clear 
weeds, etc., and a lead bulb of pear-shaped section and suitable 
weight. By means of such a plate a small boat can be made 
uncapsizable, and carries her ballast in its most effective form, 
while she is not debarred from shoal waters like a fixed bulb keel 
boat would be; the only disadvantage of this form being that the 
bulb projects below the keel when the plate is housed, unless a 
very slot is cut in the keel and a wide box case fitted with 
some form of self-closing arrangement to stop up the gap in the 
keel, and hold the plate firmly when it is lowered. This is best 
done by having a loose wooden block on each side of the plate 
weighted oe to keep it at the bottom of the case, till 
raised by the top of the bul irs it on rising, and prevented 
by a slightly overlapping keel band from falling through the slot 
when the bulb is down. These blocks must be hard wood, teak 
for choice, and at least twice their width in depth, to prevent 
them from jamming in the case, 

Such a ballast plate as this should be lifted by two flat link 
bronze, bicycle o_o chains, passing over sprockets on a central 
spindle along the top of the case, the latter being actuated by 
worm wheel gear. By gearing of this sort a bulb and plate up to 
several tons may be lifted, but the whole affair is ve costly, and 


requires a good builder to fit it, and can only be made by a com- 
petent engineer. 


The Canada Cup Challenger. 


Toronto, July 27.—Stripped of everything above decks 
Invader, the Royal Canadian Y. C.’s backer of the 
Canada cup challenge, stands on a flat-car, ready for 
shipment to Chicago. Monday, July 29, is the date of 
her prospective departure from Toronto, and Wednes- 
day, July 31, is the date of her prospective arrival in the 
Illinois town. The yacht was taken to the Bertram 
Engine Works Company’s yards, in the western part of 
the city, and there shorn of her spars, sails and rigging. 
Then the hull was carefully lifted out of.the water by a 
huge crane, and flung over to where a special flat-car, 
60 feet in length, was waiting for her. A gang of car- 
penters and other workmen was in readiness, and at once 
commenced preparations for the yacht’s safe journey 
by rail. She was lowered until the bottom of her lead 
bulb rested on the flooring of the car and carefully shored 
up and braced in all directions. The ballast was not 
removed. After the hull had been properly secured a 
ridge pole was run from one end of the car to the other 
and a canvas cover fitted over. The yacht’s spars and 
rigging were placed beside her on the flooring, the one 
car carrying all that there is of Invader. 

The yacht does not go westward with the prospect 
of a week or two of fitting out ahead of her. She is 
all ready to race as soon as her spars are in place and the 
canvas bent. It will not be necessary to use a paint 
brush on her before she touches the water. All that 
work has been done. Her bottom has been smoothed 
and blackkeaded. and a silver band painted around her 
waterline. Above that is the black enamel of the top- 
sides, relieved by a gilt sheer ribbon with scrollwork 
forward and aft. On the black transom the name Invader 
appears in letters of gold, for the first time. Canadians 
are singularly reluctant about letting the names of their 
yachts be seen, but the experience of Aileen, at Chicago, 
years ago, when a tin name-plate had to be tacked on 
before the big cutter was allowed to race, has been borne 
in mind. The silver band above Invader’s waterline alters 
her appearance wonderfully, making her look much 
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longer and taking away some of her sheer. Silver and 
black have been the Royal Canadian Y. C.’s boats’ racing 
colors for some years, although the club colors are yel- 
low ard dark blue. Canada came out with black top- 
sides and a white bottom, although subsequently black- 
leaded to the sheer-strake. Beaver wore black and silver 
in the Canada’s cup races of 1899—and lost. Minota 
was in the same guise in the next international match. 
the Fisher cup race at Charlotte—and lost. The colors 
are not of particularly good omen, but they seem favor- 
ites with Mr. Aemilius Jarvis, who sailed the boats just 
mentioned under them. His own big cutter, Merry- 
thought, is similarly painted. 

It has now been definitely settled that Mr. Jarvis will 
sail Invader. Com. Gooderham and his syndicate have 
handed the boat over to him, and his word is law. The 
selection of Mr. Jarvis as skipper is the wisest one the 
challengers cculd make, although better results would 
have been obtained had the arrangements been made 


—_ 


former one,.and it is claimed that it allows the boat to 
point better in windward work. 

After being placed on the flat-car brass plates were 
screwed to Invader’s bottom, all along the rabbet line. 
Before this brass plates had been screwed to her fore- 
body, just. below the foot of the mast. The boat opens 
up very easily and the sheathing is to prevent her spew- 
ing her oakum. CuaRLes H. SNIDER. 


Sea Cliff Y. C. 


HEMPSTEAD BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 27. 

TWENTY-EIGHT yachts, representing nearly all the clubs 
on the western end of Long Island Sound, started in the 
annual regatta of the Sea Cliff Y. C. on Saturday, July 27. 
The start was made at 1:05, and at that time the breeze 
was N.W., but about 2:30 it shifted to -S.W. and blew 
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months ago. Mr. Jarvis will do well with Invader, but 
she is, and will be, a new boat to him, This is the one 
weak point on the challenger’s side. Their boat has been 
sailed continuously, unti! she is in excellent trim, but 
she has not been sailed by a regular crew of six amateurs 
and a professional all the time. The crew that will 
handle her in Chicago will be selected from Messrs. 
Emilius Jarvis, F. A. Turner, Charles Lownes, J. S. 
McMurray, V. J. Hughes, Wm. Fisher (professional) 
and Cem. Gooderham. 

Invader goes to Chicago in charge of two professional 
sailors—Wm, Fisher and Fred Stoner. Capt. James An- 
drews, of Oakville, Ont., who built her, superintended 
the work of getting her ready for shipment, and will go 
to Chicago to look after her refitting. If all goes well 
she will be afloat by the end of the week and ready for 
sailing. It is Skipper Jarvis’ intention to have a clear 
week of sailing for his crew before the contest. The first 
race being on Aug. 10 means that Invader will have to 
be refitted without any hitch if the skipper’s programme 
is.to be carried’ out. 

The probable selection of a centerboard craft to defend 
the cvp agrees well with the wishes of the challengers, 
for Invader excells in those points in which a centerboard 
boat usually has the heels of a keel craft—running and 
reaching—and light-weather sailing in general. At the 
same time she sails well enough in brisk weather and in 
windward work to give any keel boat a good argument, 
so that she should be able to hold her own with or prove 
superior to a centerboarder under these conditions. Of 
course, Genesee defeated Beaver in windward work two 
years ago, and the Payne boat’s best hold is in beating, 
but the match was sailed in such light airs that it was not 
a good indication of the real abilities of the center- 
boarder or of the deep-draft, short-canvassed, Payne 
sloop. ° ‘ 

a once more showed her ability to get away 
from Invader in a breeze, in two informal races on 
Toronto Bay on July 21. Dr. Crawford Scadding, one of 
the owners of Beaver, handled her, while Invader was at 
the tender mercies of Wm. Fisher, her professional 
sailor, The new boat worked out a lead of a minute on 
the first leg of the triangle, with a soldier’s wind, and 
stretched it out to three on the next, a run ‘with the 
wind over the port quarter Then the two hauled up for 
the beat back to the starting buoy, and Beaver showed 
her fine points. She worked up the bay in two long 
tacks and a short one, while Invader made half a dozen 
shk-rt boards. Beaver rounded the starting buoy with a 
lead of a minute, having beaten Invader by four minutes 
in a mile of windward work. The two then squared away 
and ran down the bay. In the mile run Invader only 
gained about four lengths. She sailed better in the beat 
back this time, but Beaver had a lead of nearly two min- 
utes when she reached the starting buoy. : ’ 

Such performances have not filled the Canadians with 
confidence, but they feel stire that Invader would do 
better pitted against a centerboard boat under the same 
circumstances. It was not blowing hard, during these 
two brushes—twelve miles an hour at the outside, with 
a small, choppy sea. : 

Invader’s mainsail was blamed for her poor windward 
work. It had been setting well, but it stretched too much 
in the puffs, so a new one was ordered from Wilson & 
Silsby, of Boston. It arrived in time to be bent and 
used in a few trial sails.- It is of the same dimensions as 
the Canadian mainsail, but of heavier material, There 
is no douht it will do better work when reefed than the 


fresh. For the sloop Hebe, the yawl Memory and the 
30ft. sloop Oiseau and Possum, the course was from the 
starting point to and around Execution East Buoy, then 
around Matinicock Buoy and home. The smaller classes 
sailed twice around a four-mile triangle, with Mott’s 
Point Buoy and the Larchmont mark off Prospect Point 
as their turning mark. It was a run, a reach and a beat. 

Snapper, well sailed by Mr. A. Bryan Alley, defeated 
Viper in the raceabout class. Don, designed by C. D. 


Mower, defeated her competitor in the 25ft. class. Sum- 
mary follows: 
7 Sloops and Yawls—3é6ft. Class. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Le, MN 0 oi cemscneeeedouetesdae canacihi ae 4 07 35 
PONT, WO. Tes WATER se ccescsccccscccccccceccccll ae OO 415 00 
; 2 Sloops—30ft. Class. 
ene Ge Ea Gis havc veckcccdescsesscccs008 MW 4 07 37 
Possum, TH. RB. Mamwell..cicccccccvcccccccccoech MF 4 16 27 
Sloops—25ft. Class. 

Don, Gabriel Reeves..............cceeeeeeeseeeed 31 OO 227 00 
Impudent, C. E. Silkworth, Jr.................3 55 10 2 45 10 
Sloops—21ft. Class 
Peete, FT. Fc. Ris cncccccsicrvncczccesaesd be 2 41 00 
OS ae FT 2 45 00 


21ft. Raceabout Class. 


Sade ES A ack 5 a ncvscebedocddenncace 3 46 12 2 36 12 
Viper, ‘W. Ds Reames «is isccis daccascdvscboce 3 49 12 2 29 12 
Sloops--18ft. Class. 

One) COs TOO nid ciced be nntndhvscuaas st 3 46 30 2 36 30 
AFRO EBs Se PUNE paces tnscgsacancenegsce agen 4 02 00 2 52 00 
OO, ee FE eee 3 54 35 2 44 3 
Chponniten,. E>: Pes PO DOG iis Five ow cvecevticcces 3 41 30 2 31 30 
atts NS an anne s cninncaeanacdd 3 49 55 2 39 55 

Ms <P WE s. PRM Sat oss cowed ve celit ate Gack Withdrew. 
wren: Fis, Be Oa PMG os. hdd se cd ecwdde Withdrew. 
Open Catboats—18ft. Class 

Aghiney: Pig. ROM Riein Foin yc fuaiesectacedia 4 01 32 2 51 32 
EE A a a PI ea ae 41312 3 03 12 
Nn hsthiee' Cabin Catboats—21ft. Class. 

era, Arthur UDsvehwaseds ctentohatdncsscseéa 4 02 5 52 
one wd WN 086 oc sk dc didee LaS bance Oak = : . os 
PME, VON) CMO en circa pines aceceecewa tes 3 59 45 24 
PR, sh EN oan a dx vo vin cecacece a + 24 03 3 4 03 
: Open Catboats—15ft. Class. 
CO, ME, UND ho induciescadivccddésten eds 4 03 40 2 53 40 
Beemheet A. 2), Tan gtties ocd... sac Sad os sccuaies 4 25 30 3 15 30 
Wee Win, F. W. D. Sherwood................. 4 07 40 2 57 40 
ae i : Dory Class. . 
ORME Mie, Men SON en caer vearuccen 414 3 3 04 30 
Prize, H. H. Van Rensselaer...............00. 411 45 3 01 45 


The winners were Hebe, Oiseau, Don, Montauk, Snap- 
per, Opossum, Arline, Punch, Coot and Cecil. 


The Yawl Venitzia Lost. 


_ One of the saddest yachting accidents that has occurred 
in recent years was the sinking of the yawl Venitzia off 
Great Captain’s Island on Long Island Sound on Thurs- 
day, July 18, when five lives were lost. Those drowned 
were Arthur T. Colburn, of Philadelphia; Miss Annette 
Colburn and Miss Ida E. Colburn, two daughters of Mr. 
Colburn; Capt. Flint, of Brooklyn, the yacht’s sailing 
master, and Fred Nixon, a sailor. Those saved are Mrs. 
Walter J. Sprankle, another daughter of Mr. Colburn, 
and the yacht’s steward, James Stanbridge. 

The party left Delaware City on Monday, July 15, for 
Bar Harbor, Maine, and intended to stop at several ports 
on the way. 

It is generally believed that the accident was due to 
the stubbornness of Capt. Flint, who refused to order the 
mainsail taken in when requested to do ‘so by Mr. Col- 
burn. Mr. Colburn was an able yachtsman and was well 
known along the Delaware River. He had taken many 
long cruises in the Venitzia, and his friends are at a loss 
to account for this dreadful accident except on the ground 
of Capt. Flint’s incompetency. The bodies of Mr. Col- 
burn and his two daughters have been recovered, but 
nothing has been seen of that of Capt. Flint or of Nixon, 
the sailor. Owners of boats owe it to themselves and 
their friends to employ only the ablest men as sailing 
masters. 

Venitzia was built at Mystic, Conn., in 1880, and is one 
of the old-fashioned shallow-bodied boats, a type too 
well known in American waters. She is 54.5ft. long on 
the waterline, 63.4ft. long over all, 18.3ft. beam and 5.5ft. 
draft. a A 





om Edward Kelly. 


Epwarp Ketty, commodore of the New Rochelle 
Y. C., died suddenly at his country home on Premium 
Point. New Rochelle, on July 27. Mr. Kelly was thirty- 
nine years old. He was a graduate of Yale College, and 
besides being commodore of the New Rochelle Y. C. he 
was a member of the Larchmont, American and New 
York Y. C.’s. Mr. Kelly owned the auxiliary steam 
yacht Barracouta, and the racing yachts Rochelle and 
Huguenot. It was through Mr. Kelly’s liberality that 
the New Rochelle Y. C. had been able to charter Harri- 
son Island, where the clubhouse is now located. Mr. 
Kelly did yeoman’s work in carrying supplies on his 
yacht Barracouta to the American forces in Cuba during 
the Spanish war 


A copy of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. club 
book has been received at this office. The club now has 
488 members, and there are 300 boats enrolled in the 
club fleet. ; 
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“Small Boat Sailing.” 


Mr. E. F. Knicut, well known to readers of yachting 
literature as the author of “The Cruise of the Falcon,” 
“The Cruise of the Alerte,” “Where Three Empires 
Meet,” “A Desperate Voyage” and many others, has writ- 
ten another book entitled “Small Boat Sailing.” . Perhaps 
no yachtsman or writer on yachting subjects has had such 
varied and extensive experience with yachts, both large 
and small, in all parts of the world as Mr. Knight has 
had, and he is particularly well fitted for the work he 
has undertaken. The book in question was written more 
especially for the novice at. yachting rather than the boat- 
sailer of experience, but all interested in boats will find 
the book most interesting and instructive. To make cer- 
tain points clear, Mr. Knight cites experiences of his 
own to better illustrate the case, and in that way he has 
made the book attractive all through. Mr. Knight begins 
with a chapter on the selection of a boat, and from there 
on dwells upon all the important points required in yacht- 
ing, both in open and still water, covering all points in a 
comprehensive and lucid manner. The book is handsome- 
ly bound in green buckram, and profusely illustrated by 
Mr. H. Warington Smyth with drawings made under 
the direction of the author. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the 
American agents for the book. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The English-built steam yacht Catania arrived at New 
York on July 26 from Cowes, which port she left on 
July 11, stopping at St. Michaels for stores on July 16. 
The yacht is under charter to Mr. R. A. C. Smith, N. Y. 
Y.C. Catania is one of the finest and most noted yachts 
in England. She was designed by Mr. G. L. Watson 
and built by D. and W. Henderson, at Glasgow, in 1895, 
for the Duke of Sutherland. She is a single screw ves- 
scl with two pole masts and one funnel. Catania is 225{t. 
over all, 26.7it. beam and 15.37{t. deep. She has a maxi- 
mum speed of 14 knots and carries a crew of thirty-five 


men, 
Rae 


The steam yacht Buccaneer went ashore on Great 
Ledge when attempting to enter Wood’s Holl Harbor 
on July 25. She was floated off by the tug Unique, now 
under chatter to the N. Y. Y. C. The yacht is apparently 
uninjured. She is owned by Mr. Frank T. Morrill, of 
New York, but is now under charter to Mr. A. A. Low, 
who was aboard with his family when the yacht went 


ashore. 
nner 


Word is received from Glasgow, Scotland, of the death 
of John Henderson, the famous shipbuilder. He was 
born in 1846. Mr. Henderson was the nephew of Thomas 
and John Henderson, who started the Anchor Line 
Steamship Company. He built all the more recent ves- 
sels of the Anchor line, and many famous steamships 
plying between English ports and the East, the cup chal- 
lenger Thistle, and also both the Valkyries and the Sham- 


rock I. 
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The Lake George Regatta Association was incorpo- 
rated at Albany on July 24 to encourage yachting and 
boating on Lake George. The principal offices are at 
Hague. The directors include Edward Barr and Delvan 
Bloodgood, Brooklyn; W. K. Bixby, St: Louis; A. Nel- 
son Cheney, Glens Falls; Benjamin Day, West Hoboken; 
All. t Lowther, East Orange; R. K. Quayle, Albany; 
W. H. Tippetts, Caldwell; E. Burgess Warren, Philadel- 
phia, and Joseph Wilkinson, Troy. 


The Assateague life saving station of Lewis, Del., 
reports that the schooner yacht Monhegan went ashore 
on July 26, and is in a bad position, The crew was taken 
off by the life savers. Monhegan was formerly owned 
by Mr. Clark A. Miller, but was sold this spring to J. ee 
Story, Jr., of Washington, D. C. 


Rarer 
Mr. Robert Jacob is having built at his yard for his 
own use 2 hunting launch from designs made by Mr. 


Charles D. Mower. Forward is a trunk cabin 8ft. long, 
with git. 6in. headroom. On each side is a berth, with 
hanging closets aft, and forward is the toilet room. The 
cockpit is 14ft. long and has: seats running the full length. 
She will be used generally for a day boat, but her cabin 
accommodations will permit of her being used for 


cruising. 
Rar 


The schooner yacht Thistle, which was built at the 
Townsend, Downey & Co.’s shipyard, Shooters’ Island, 
S. L., from designs made by Mr, H. C. Winteringham, 
was launched on the afternoon of July 27. She was built 
for Mr. Robert E. Tod, N. Y. Y. C. The boat is con- 
structed of steel and has a clipper bow and an overhang- 
ing counter. The design shows a powerful vessel, that 
should show considerable speed, She is 144ft. over all, 
rrolt. on the waterline, 27ft. 10oin. beam, and 18ft. deep. 
The yacht has a raised deck aft and all skylights and 
companionways are of teak. The cabins are finished in 
mahogany. There are accommodations for the owner 


. lite 
and ten guests. 
Ree 


Title was passed on July 22 to representatives of the 
N. Y. Y. C. in Locust Lodge, at the extreme end of 
Huntington Bay, and the property will be immediately 
improved and made one of the chain of stations from 
New York to Newport. The Lodge is one of the finest 
pieces of property on the Sound and off it is ideal an- 


chorage ground. 
nan 


The new royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, was placed 
in commission on July 23. The Hon. Hedworth Lamb- 
ton. who commanded the cruiser Powerful and distin- 
guished himself at the beginning of the war in South 
Africa, is the captain of the yacht, 
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Grapshooting. 
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If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 1-2.—Winnipeg, Man.—Fifth annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment, under the management of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Association; $1,000 in money, trophies and medals, F. W. 
Heubach, General Manager. 

Aug. 2.—Holyoke, Mass.—Holyoke Shooting Club’s annual tar- 
get tournament. J. R. Blamey, Sec’y. 

Aug. 2.—Walcott, N. Y.—larget tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Aug. 3.—Sharon Springs, N. Y.—Sharon Springs Gun Club's 
first target tournament. ndrew Smith, Sec’y. 

Aug. 4.—Grand Crossing, I1l.—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s live- 
bird tournament. 

Aug. 6.—South Auburn, Neb.—South Auburn Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Aug. 6-7.—Birmingham, Ala.—Alabama State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation tournament, under auspices of Birmingham Gun Club. 

Aug. 6-7.—Brantford, Can.—Target tournament of the Brantford 
Gun Club. A. B, Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 6-8.—Monroe, Ga.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 8-9.—Lafayette, Ind.—Fifteenth annual tournament of the 
Lafayette Gun Club, Amateur. (a Blistain, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-15.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Vicksburg Gun Club and Fish 
and Game Protective Association’s tournament; $300, and $200 
in prizes added. 

Aug. 14.—Ossining, N. Y.—Merchandise clay bird tournament 
of the Ossining Gun Club; clam bake; brass band. C. G. Bland- 
iurd, Capt. ; 

Aug. 14.—Trenton, N, 
county, between Messrs, 
challenger. 

Aug. 15.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Eherburne Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. J. F. Paddelford, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-16.—Colchester Beach, Md.—Sixth annual midsummer 
tournament, under the management of Messrs. J. R. Malone and 
i: M. Hawkins, of Baltimore; two days at targets; one day at live 

irds; added money and merchandise prizes. 

Aug. 15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First annual tournament of the 
Dominion’ Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, on the 
grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 19-21—Asheville, N. C.—Three-day tournament under the 
auspices of Maj. E. P. McKissick and Col. J. T. Anthony; dis- 
tance handicaps; $100 per oy added. John Parker, Mgr. 
t= 21-22.—Bass Lake, Ind.—Tournament of the Peru Gun 

ub. 

Aug. 23—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Fifth annual sweepstake and mer- 
chandise tournament of the Pleasant Hill Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 


-—Contest for championship of Mercer 


. A. Comp, holder, and W. B. Widman, 


Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournament, 
. Sanels's Park; $400 added. For programmes, address E. C, 
inshaw. ° 


Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor Day tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sheep bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2 —Abbeny, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. 

Sept. 2.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian tournament, to be held at 
Arnold’s Park. 

Seg. a3. -Union City, Ind.—Tournament of the Parent Grove 
Gun Club. . 

Sept. 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
yee Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
Is, en Sec’y. 


ub. 
oa 15-16.—Alton, Ill—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 


ub. 

Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Gincinnati Gun_Club’s annual handi- 
cap’ target tournament; added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Oct, 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and_targets. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Series of 


e shoots every Saturday, 
1 to Aug. 31, given by the ub. S. G, 


une 
averhill Gun Cli iller, 


Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 
urday afternoon. hi 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. ©. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 


practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 
Interstate Park, Queens, I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays. 


Sept. 10-14.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 
Root, =z : 

Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
poe, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 

"y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries art invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The programme of the Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament, Sept. 
24-26, has on each of the first two days eleven events of 180 targets 
in all. On the third day there are ten events at 175 targets in all. 
Every event has a handicap, distance 14 to 22yds. All who shoot 
over 85 per cent, will be handicapped; all others will shoot at 14, 
15 and j6yds. To the five highest averages $50; to the ten law 
guns, $50. No one will be allowed to shoot for targets only. 
Commencing at 1 o’clock P. M. on the third May events 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10 will be shot as the Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual grand 
target handicap, 100 targets, $10 entrance, for a guaranteed purse 
of $500, and alt surplus added, Regular entries to this close on 
Sept. 10; $5 forfeit, Penalty entries, $12. “All paid representa- 
tives, whether paid in shells, money or otherwise, and all those con- 
nected in any way with companies manufacturing guns, shot, shells, 
powder, targets and traps, shall pay $2 each day extra, and ever 
other shooter will pay $1 each day extra, and this money will 
be divided among all amateurs shooting through all the regular 
events who do not draw their entrance fees out. The decision 
as to who such paid men are shall be left at all times to the 
manager, whose decision shall’ be final. Souvenir programme will 
follow. For further information address John B. Mosby, chairman 
tournament committee, 115 East Second street, Cincinnati, O. 
Grounds open for roe Monday, Sept. 23. Targets 2 cents. 
Ten-gauge guns and black powder barred.” 


The last of the series of Interstate target tournaments for the 
season of 1901, given for the Auburn Gun Club, Auburn, Me., 
Aug. 21 and 22, has a programme similar to those of its pred- 
ecessors. There are ten events each day—five at 15 and five at 20 
targets, entrance $1.50 and $2 respectively. Shooting commences 
at 9:30 o’clock_each’ day. A "bus will leave the shooters’ head- 
quarters, the Elm House, each morning for the grounds, and 
return in the evening. The Rose system, in the ratios of 5, 3, 2, 
1, will govern the division of the moneys.; high gun mone 
will be Sivided as follows: $20 to first high gun, $15 to second hig 
gun, $10 to third high gun, and $5 to fourth high gun. The high 
gun money will be open to all who shoot through the entire 
gramme. Guns and ammunition forwarded to. L. A. Barker, 


‘ 





& 


Auburn, Me., will be delivered to the shooting grounds free of 
charge. First-class loaded shells will be for sale on the grounds. 
Price of targets, 2 cents each, included in all entrances. Any 
contestant may shoot for price of targets only. A good dinner 
will be served on the grounds each day. The Interstate. Associa- 
tion’s rules will govern all events. , 


_The Vicksburg, Miss., Herald presents the following informa- 
tion: “The Vicksburg Gun Club and Fish and Game Protective 
Association have completed all arrangements for their grand 


angering tournament to be held Aug. 13, 14 and 15. The first 
day will be devoted to sweepstake and practice shooting. The reg- 
ular programme will begin Aug. 14. he club adds cash and 


$200 in prizes in regular events; $100 goes to highest gun averages. 
The club has an active membership of fifty members, asfd expects 
forty or fifty visiting sportsmen. Under the able management of 
the tournament committee, J. W. Hayes, J. J. Bradfield, W. H. 
Miller, Pat Henry, T. J. Hossley and L. A. “Pinkston, the shoot 
is bound to be a success. Programmes are now in press, and will 
be distributed soon as finished.” 


Mr. John A. McNary, of Greenville, Pa., writes us as follows: 
“At the request of the shooters of western Pennsylvania, western 
New York and eastern Ohio, Alexander will hold his first ammual 
tournament at targets in Greenville, on Aug. 14 and 15. ‘The 
shoot will be held on the Packard Park grounds, which are con- 
ceded to be the finest and the coolest in the State. The fact that 
Alexander is so widely known in this section, and is also one of 
the oldest shooters in the United States, will insure a large 
attendance and lots of sport. An elaborate programme has been 
prepared.” 

- 


The programme of the midsummer shooting tournament of the 
Catchpole Gun Club, Wolcott, N. Y., Aug. 2, provides ten events, 
a total of 160 targets, with a total entrance fee of $13.40, targets 
included at 1% cents. Also there is added money in five of the 
events. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Shooting 
commences at 10:30. There is a prize for the first average, and 
one for the lowest average of the entire programme. The com- 
mittee extends a cordial invitation to shooters to attend. Mr. E. 
A. Wadsworth is the secretary. 


All the indications point to a large attendance at Providence, 
Aug. 7, 8 and 9, at the Interstate Association’s tournament, given 
for the Providence Gun Club. Guns and amrhunition forwarded 
care of C. Pope Company, Providence, will be delivered on the 
shooting grounds free of charge. It would be wise for all ap- 
preciative shooters to fast a few days before arrival, in view of the 
toothsome and bountiful clam bake with which the shooters will 
be regaled. Mr. R. C. Root, of Providence, R. I., is the secre- 


tary. 
Rg . 


Were not Mr. E. D. Fulford always a serious man we might 
fancy that he was a bit ironical in reference to his poor shooting, 
in a letter to us as follows: “I have been shooting so very 
poor of late that I wish you would bring out the fact that I led 
in the grand average in the three 100-target races at Interstate 
Park, as follows: 95 at 18yds.; 82 at 2lyds.: 94 at Wyds.; total 271.” 


Mr. G. G. Williamson, secretary-treasurer of the Trapshooters” 
League of Indiana, Muncie, Ind., writes us as follows: “Sanction 
has been granted the Peru Gun Club for a tournament at Bass 
Lake, Ind., Aug. 21 and 22; and the Parent Grove Gun Club, - of 
Union City, Ind., for a tournament at Union City, Sept. 2 and 3.’” 


The Ossining Gun Club, of Ossining, N. Y., is actively pre- 
paring for its merchandise clay bird tournament, to be held on 
Aug. 14. A clam bake and brass band will enhance the pleasures 
of the event. It will be held rain or shine. For further particu- 
lars, address the captain of the club, Mr. C. G. Blandford. 


The Cincinnati Gun Club announces that during the Cincin- 


, nati fall festival in September, it will hold the largest tournament 


held in the West this year. In one event, $300 will be added, and 
a purse of $500 will be guaranteed. The dates will be Sept. 24, 25 
and 26. It will be open to the world. 


The group of shooters whose portraits are presented elsewhere 
in our trap columns were at the Trenton Shooting Associatjon’s 
shoot, July 10, on the occasion of the Comp-Thomas contest for 
the $50 -. S. A. trophy, emblematic of the championship of 
Mercer county at targets. 


The communication, published elsewhere in our columns, from 
the pen of Mr. Paul North, will be read with keen interest by all 
trap shooters. Mr. North suggests the same conditions which 
were observed by the American team in its recent match with the 
English team. 

x 


The championship of New Jersey, of which the E C cup is the 
emblem, was contested for between Messrs. E. I. Vandeveer, of 
Freehold, and J. B. Fleming, of Newark, on the Freehold Club’s 
grounds, July The score was 42 to 41 in favor of Vandeveer. 


The Comp-Widmann contest for the county cup will take place 
on the grounds of the Trenton Shooting Association on Aug. 14, 
and on that day thre first contest for the new cup, which is a 
monthly trophy, will also take place. 


Mr, J. T. Paddelford, secretary of the Sherburne, N. Y., Gun 
Club, informs us that his club will hold a one-day tournament, 
Aug. 15, instead of a two-day tournament, as heretofore an- 
nounced. ® 


The programme committee of the New York State shoot will 


hold a meeting some day this week. Its members are Messrs. 
Sykes, Shaner, Banks and Waters. 
* 


The Indian shoot will be held at Arnold’s Park, Lake Okoboji, 
Ia., in the first week of September. : 


Berwarp Waters. 


Mt. Ki:co Gun Club. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., July 27.—Herewith please find the scores of 
the summer tournament of the Mt. Kisco Rod and Gun Club, held 





a 
weather was very fine, but the attendance was not very large. 

We cannot understand the reason of the absence of the several 
brother shooters who promised the manager surely to attend this 
tournament, and who have failed to be present. I dm sure that 
we have a most magnificent groynd, and a fair club house on the 
a. Railroad, and we are a very short distance from New 

ork city. 

Among the trade representatives present were Messrs, J. S. 
Fanning; Carl Von Lengerke, of the E C & Schultze Powder 
Company; also I. Tajiman and Mr. Stevenson, of the Millbrook 
Gun Club; S. Hoffman, of New York city. , 

Mr. Fanning 
of 165 targets, w 


hot wal, in great form, breaki 156 out 
ith Tallman a dom second. ae 
A. Berri, Manager. 
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Dusted and Broken Targets. 


In respect to the rules which govern competition, the shooting 

world is notably conservative. 

ether sound or fallacious, the ideas of the first makers of the 
tules, as embodied in the rules of the present time, are still in use. 
That fallacy should be permitted to exist in the rules is easily 
understood, if we consider that, in the trapshooting world, there is 
no central governing body and therefore no one in authority con- 
—. matters of general interest. 

Of the mistaken rulings, no one is more illogical as a matter of 
horse sense, and more unjust as a matter of equity to a contestant, 
than the one which governs dusted targets in Interstate rules 
namely, “A dusted target shall not be scored to the shooter,’ an 
in A, S. A. rules, namely, “A dusted target is not a broken target.” 

Why shall not a dusted target be scored to the shooter? 

Why is not a dusted target a broken target? 

In the first instance the contestant is arbitrarily deprived of 
what he scored, and in the second instance we have a statement 
made directly contrary to the fact, for a dusted target is a broken 
target. p 

li a contestant hits the target, and it is thereby made apparent 
to the referee and to the onlookers by more or less dust why 
should it not be scored? What is the reason for refusing to 
give the shooter the benefit of the hit? 

“Ah! but,” says the learned conservative, “there must be a 
perceptible piece from it.” Is not dust made up of perceptible 
pieces, meaning thereby visible pieces? 

Because dust is not in its parts large enough to be distinctly 
distinguished as independent pieces, it does not in the least detract 
from the merit of the break, for, as between dusting a target or 
pesca § pece out of it, much depends on the part of it which 
is hit. uch also depends on the state of the temperature, for on 
an exceedingly warm day the targets become softer and tougher, 
and then what is a dusted target would on a cooler day be a 
broken one. 

Frequently targets when picked up are entirely perforated, and 
have quite sufficient material knocked out of them to constitute 


birds and animals. . Reports of young quail and rabbits found dead 
in regions where water is scarce are being freely circulated. 
A revival of interest in the old and far-famed gun clubs of Mt. 


*Carmel and Mt. Vérnon, Ill., is likely to manifest itself ere the 


summer passes, in a series of intercity matches. 

Ammunition trade representatives state that the Mississippi 
Valley drouth is seriously curtailing the volume of business as 
compared with recent years, 

Tom V. Brenan and Dave Elliott—the Beardstown Elliott—gave 
a pleasurable target shoot at Beardstown, July 25. The present 
grounds here are the best we know of in the State for a mid- 
summer tourney, being located on the north side of a fine grove 
of natural oak timber, which affords excellent shade throughout 
the day for the shooters at the score. Had this fact been generall 
known, the attendance would have been much larger, as it will 
certainly be at the next shoot, which these gentlemen announce 
for Aug. 8. Targets were thrown from expert traps, mostly 10- 
bird races, division of purses being partly the class system, but for 
the most part under the so-called Jack Rabbit plan, which gave 
very good satisfaction. Mr. Ed Scott, of Jacksonville, shot in 
wonderful form, and averaged nearly 97 per cent., with one run 
of 69 straight, but was not able to stay all day on account of train 
connections. Of.those who shot through, Riehl won first, Jones 
second, and Caldwell third average. Scores follow: 


Scott— 
Richt 1015 91010101010 9 9 8101010101010 9........ 
1ehi-— 

91410101010 9 9 7 810 9 910 8 81010 910 810 
Jones— 

710.. 991079998 710 9 8 8 810 9 9 6 8 
Caldwell— 

Ray: COT ee ee ee... CCG CE AD 
Drove— 

oe cet ee ies ey eS ES FT 8 as ceive cess 
Halshauser— 

ere oe Oe i COS te i Pe Pe eee 
Hagen— 

~ $246 °¢ 39 esos. ov ca ee shu bal ae ewes 


we try to break bluerocks ‘according to the rules which govern 
trapshooting since it has been “more and more perfected.” 

ur experience has led us to the belief that “change, which is 
the essence of progress,” has, in the matter of trapshooting, led to 
a very undesirable situation. As a rule, in our club our best field 
shots are our poorest trap shots, and vice versa. Our best, or 
rather, our most successful trap shots are those who happen to 
possess the closest and hardest shooting guns, and who are willing 
and able to stand the punishment of excessive charges. e have 
found that the different makes of targets we have used vary greatly 
in breakability. When using the old Paine feather-filled ball and 
rotating trap our club averaged about 80 per cent. When using 
the most easily broken of the modern saucer-shaped targets we 
average about 60 per cent. When using those which break the 
hardest we average about 30 per cent., which shows what modern 
ve amounts to as a test of skill in marksmanship. In 
gathering the unbroken saucer targets which have been thrown we 
find a large percentage of them have been struck fairly with shot, 
some with as many as eight or nine pellets. In such cases it would 
seem that conditions have been made so difficult that it would be 
eminently proper to discard: the gun entirely and allow the use 
of.an anvil and sledge hammer. ’ 


In my judgment a target for trapshooting should break regularly 
when struck fairly with shotr It should always present the same 
atea of surface to the shooter, and not vary from an’ almost ‘in- 
visible streak to a great, round cart wheel standing almost station- 
ary. It should be thrown at all angles, which should be unknown 
to the shcoter. When the trap is sprung, the gun should be held 
in the position in which it is held by a shooter when walking 
afield, Phis would make of trapshooting something more than 
pulling the trigger of a cannon which was half aimed before the 
target began its flight. 


I have a great admiration for my neighbor, A. N. Cheney, for 
many reasons, one of which is the trite and forceful way in which 
he can state a fact. Witness his allusion to “brickbats” in 


Forest AND StrEAM of July 27. As stated above, my object in 
writing this is to provoke discussion of a subject which seems to 
need it badly. 





SHOOTERS AT 


a break. Sometimes a dozen or more shot will be found to have 
pierced a target without meeting the arbitrary and unreasoning 
exactions of the rules, 

Unfortunately this rule militates against the interests of those 
who can least afford to carry a penalty—that is to say, the shooters 
who shoot in slow time, for the further the target is away from 
the shooter at the moment of firing at it, the more likely is it to 
be dusted, ake 

It would indeed be a gratification if some of the rule makers 
would publish a common-sense reason why a dusted target is not 
a broken target, and why, a fact being a fact, there is any good 
reason for asserting that it is not a fact. 

Let us for a moment consider some analogous cases. In rifle 
shooting, if the bullet touches the edge of the bullseye, it is called 
a bullseye. So with the rings without the bullseye; or within it, if 
there be a A dusted target may be infinitely better hit than 
a grazed bullseye, yet in the one case, it is ruled as being not hit 
and shall not score; in the other it is a good hit and scores. In 
live-bird shooting, it is not necessary to kill the bird to score. 
The test is whether it can be gathered within a certain boundary. 

Probably no ruling has caused more disputes and heartburnings 
than that governing a dusted target and a perceptible piece. 

Often a piece is knocked out of the target which the referee, 
owing to unfavorable background, cannot see, or which some one 
with keener vision can see. Often a chunk is knocked out of a 
target, but so thoroughly pulverized that it is dust. The target 
is well hit and well broken, but because, forsooth, there is no 
perceptible piece, it is not broken, say some of the rule makers. 
As a matter of fact, it is broken; as a matter of far-fetched fancy, 
it is not broken. Why not? E 

Another ancient fallacy concerning a feature of live-bird shoot- 
ing is requiring a shooter to fire a blank cartridge in his first 
barrel after a misfire with it. In the second inning the contestant 
should have the use of both barrels the same as in the first, 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Dave Exxtotrr has done wonders for the shooting game in and 
around St. Louis, but he now frankly admits that as a moulder of 
fashion in shooting apparel he is not a success. At least he avers 
that since the Missouri State amateur meet he does not think that 
knickerbockers and shirt waists go well together. 

The Saline County Gun Club, of Harrisburg, Ill, advertises a 
two-day target shoot for Aug. 8 and 9. 
active members, all of whom will participate, and it is sure to prove 
an important event. Bluerocks will used under magautrap 
rules, division of moneys being arranged on the old-time class 


stem. 
* "Eimer E. Hinshaw, Arnold’s Park, Ia., has programmes ready 
for the Budd-Whitney amateur tournament at Lake Okoboji, Ia.. 
Aug. 27, 28, 29 and 30. Liberal added money is a feature of the 
tourney. 

Col. ¥. R. T. Van Cleave, president of the Illinois State Sports- 
men’s Association, writes from his summer home at “Helm’s 
Roost,” Lake Milona, Minn., that fish are biting ppeemidly there, 
but he is preparing to leave ere long, accompanied by a number of 
Illinois sportsmen, for a bear hunt in Wyoming. 

There is much aeprerason lest the long-continued drouth in 
this part of the middle West, embracing principally Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri, will cause loss of life among the smaller game 





This club has twenty-six 









TRENTON SHOOTING ASSOCIATION’S SHOOT. 
Tieton If I am successful in this, I shall be entirely satisfi 
; ot 7. 7 I have to stand as the sole target for the brickbats hae nt 
Elliott— dia . sure to be thrown. Jos. W. Suurter. 
aay Zeb RBs ote Trap Around Reading. 
ilbert— 
nas thee ee cece cece cece ee 9697817710 910 8  Reavine Pa., July 2—The regular weekly target shoot of the 
Libbie— cour n un Club, of this city, was held this afternoon. Yost, 
Backby TTIW IID Te 4 te and Thomas did the best shooting. The scores follow: 
ackby— vents: 7 
DeiIWitee Se de take cecwe de! Se ee DOD oe bs) oc’ ws Targets: 10 25 io sess 
ae a 1 5 2 10 2 10 
aon 78. MEMEMiittndcshntccie lee ee 
tee BMD Boole redthdis cnsasagasericccacs - 18 6 19 6 12 8 
Sea gaceshes paicesvaienae se. Bios 7 Walters .....cccscsscecesecccecsecerses 8 18 6 21 9 18 8 
Curry— Miller 6808 16 
ee ‘ ’ 9888 Schultze . 517... 13 7m 6 
Ges~ Yost ... 2D. Fe 8 R .. 
uted Ve od wals vo ce oe 10 9 6 GC er Eshelman + 19 56 16 5 12 5 
Rupped— Essick . 10 18 7 15 
ius te obibe aysadibs ge do entail: 7 Gicker . eee ee a ae 
Link— Yeager ..... -- 814 6 2 7 18 '6 
. ie Cre hts hie” 4... 8 DOME dds ddacdadnebdoksccoccacvececccces oo @- FP Be Bw x. 
Knight— a Harrisburg, Pa., July 25.—The East Harrisburg Shooting Asso- 
Col ve ee TT oe oe oe oe oe ciation, of this city, announce their annual target tournament for 
‘oleman— 81 ogy Aug. 16, on the club’s beautiful shooting grounds in 
a — troniae « East Harrisburg. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, has been engaged 
* as a and will have full charge of the shoot, The pro- 
} . panne calls for 106 targets for the morning and 105 targets for 
Shooting at the Trap and in the Field. the afternoon. Shooting commences at 9 A. M.; $3 and $2 will 


Gansevoort, N. Y., July 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
with much interest your article under the above heading in 
Forest AND Stream of July 27. The article interested me be- 
cause, like many other old-timers, I believe that in the matter of 
trapshooting we have “progressed” backward. 

riefly summarized, your arguments in favor of the present 
system may be stated as follows: Trapshooting has always beea an 
art necessarily different from field shooting. It has all the in- 
herent qualities of a sport within itself, and in developing this 
sport experience has made conditions so hard that it has been 
found necessary to allow the gun to be “glued” to the shoulder of 
the shooter when the trap is sprung. Finally, trapshooting as now 
practiced is a great aid as a preparatory schooling for the field. 

Now, I would like to ask: Would it detract anything from trap- 
shooting as a sport in itself if conditions which govern it were 
made as nearly as possible like those which are met in field shoot- 
ing? It is conceded that it is impossible to make the conditions 
which govern trapshooting exactly like those which are met in field 
shooting, but is this any excuse for making them as dissimilar as 
possible? Viewed from any standpoint, is it not desirable that trap- 
shooting be made the best possible school in which to fit the 
shooter for field shooting? And is it not true that this would be 
accomplished just to the extent that the conditions of trapshooting 
aré made to conform to those which are met in field shooting? 
I ask these questions in the hope that they will lead to a friendly 
and general discussion of the subject in the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM, 

We have had a little 
of Bogardus’ traps and 


nm club at this place ever since the days 
aine, feather-filled balls, and occasionally 


be awarded as average money. The principal event of th g 
is a 50-target race, handicap rise, 14 to l6yds. The club’s cree, 
are easily reached by trolley from any of the railroad depots, being 
a ten minutes’ ride. For any information or programme address 
M. Rudy, secretary, East Harrisburg Shooting Association, 
arrisburg, Pa. Duster. 
Woonsocket Gun Club 
Woonsocket, R. I.—At the regular shoot of the W . 

Gun Club, Saturday afternoon, July 27, E. C. Griffith, bea 
the Grand American Handicap, and Frank Inman, both of Pas- 
coag, were present. There were eight events, with a total of 125 






targets. Seagrave shot at only 10) targets. Fc i 2 
= J g Following are the 
Events: 12346678 
Targéts: i0 15 20 15 10 2010 25 - Broke. 
NEE Bik Bax adaeshesuainasitins badass 10131513 717 920 104 
Griffith dale - 9141811 8 19 10 23 112 
Getchell seeee 91319131019 72 11 
W O Darling 8111011 814 919 9 
Emmerson 6 716 7 611 718 V7 
SOGGPAVC 355 onc ons tab se cnseatinasivcnes 6141411 917 8.. 9 
Events 1 and 6, known angles; 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, unknown angles; 


4, reversed angles. Joszerx Brown 


The Forzst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Corresponderice intended for publication should reach ys at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., July 20.—The Saturday matinee was greatly en 
joyed by those participating. The weather was all that could be 
desired. Good scores were the rule and not the exception, and 
consequently every one was happy. 4 

Some ladies did us the honor to call, and were pleased with the 
experience. A number of ladies have visited the grounds at 
different times, and their visits have always been appreciated, and 
to encourage the attendance it is proposed that a date will be set 
apart for them to visit the grounds during the club meets, and be 
made a permanent fixture, as “ladies’ day.” 

The day’s high average was made by Secretary Thomas, 89 2-3; 
Widmann, 86; J. R. Taylor, 82; J. E. Thropp, 81. _ : 

In the team matches Hingeley and Thropp distinguished them- 
selves by breaking 24 and 23 out of the 25. 

Interest in the new cup to be offered at the regular monthly 
meeting Aug. 14 continues to increase, and the indications point 
to a large entry list. ; A : 

The Comp-Widmann match for the county championship trophy 
is also set for the same date, and a big crowd will no doubt be 
on hand to witness the shooting. 

The scores follow: 





Events: 1°2 34 5 6 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 15 10 25 10 15 25 Targets: 15 10 25 10 15 25 

TERS coccsces 14 821 91525 Howard 612 812.. 
Wilkes ......... 11 618 81018 Hingeley .......... 21 6 10 16 

R Taylor..... 7 BSD OAD TGS: .50.sct0 cs ot 21 714 19 

idmann 9 92 83324 Trueman ...... .. 4... 6®.. 
Maddock Py eS FO eres 919 
Bundy .... oe. 


Event 8, team race, 25 targets: 

Team No. 1—Widmann 22, Taylor 22, Wilkes 17, Maddock 19, 
Howard 17; tota! 98. 

Team No. 2—Thomas 21, Thropp 21, Hingeley 20, Daly 16, True- 
man 16; total 94. 

Team race, same conditions: 

Team No. 1—Widmann 22, Taylor 19, Wilkes 19, Maddock 20, 
Howard 16; total 96. 

Team No. 2—Thomas 21, Thropp 23, Hingeley 24, Daly 11, True- 
man 10; tote! 89. . 

The Trenton Shooting Association, at a meeting held recently, 
arranged the conditions that will govern the clay target champion- 
ship cup for the city of Trenton, as well as arrange a programme 
for the coming big shoot of Aug. 14. 

The city championship event will give the local cracks all sorts 
of opportunity to get together frequently, and hold first-class 
events without challenges and other cause of blocking many 
matches. ; L : 

The cup conditions will practically make it possible for a meeting 
of all the crack shots in this city at least once a month. 

Secretary Thomas is so well pleased with the prospects that he 
looks forward to having the greatest clay target event ever held 
between local shooters. 


Conditions of the Cup. 


This trophy will be known as the Trenton Shooting Association 
perpetual open championship cup for the city of Trenton, at targets. 

Condition No. 1.—Twenty-five targets, unknown angles; entrance 
cost of targets. 

Condition No. 2.—All contests for the cup shall be shot on the 
grounds and under the auspices of the Trenton Shooting Asso- 
ciation, 

Condition No. 3.—The cup will be offered for open competition 
the fourth Saturday in each of the several months of each year. 

Condition No. 4.—The winner will hold same for the time he 
wins it until it is again contested for the succeeding month. 

Condition No. 5.—The holder will give some satisfactory guar- 
antee for the safe keeping of the cup and its production when 
required. : 

Condition No, 6.—All members of the Trenton Shooting Asso- 
ciation, and also all bona fide residents of the city of Trenton, will 
be eligible to contest. 


Big Day's Events, 


The programme that will be shot Aug. 14 will have the four- 
cornered match between Clarence Jaques, J. R. Farlee, William 
Vanarsdale and Charles Cole, as well as the Comp-Widmann and 
challenge shoots. , 

The official programme as arranged by the board of directors 
for the day is as follows: Events Nos. 1 to 5, optional sweeps; 
No. 6, medal shoot; No, 7, Comp-Widmann match for Trenton 
Shooting Association $50 silver trophy for the ao of 
Mercer county; No. 8, first contest for the Trenton Shooting As- 
sociation silver loving cup for the championship of the city; No. 
9% four-cornered match shoot, $10 a side, between Vanarsdale, Cole, 
Farlee and Jaques; No. 10, optional sweeps. ’ 

The directors admitted C. C. Brokaw and W. H. Rickey to 
associate membership and received the applications of William A. 
Poland, Howard Heath, Adam Exton and W. P. Conard. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, July 27.--The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
second series of the Garfield Gun Club. 

P. McGowan, C, P. Richards and S. E. Young tied for Class A 
meda! on 21. W. A. Jones won Class B medal on 2%. C. H. 
Kehl and C. Kissack tied for Class C medal on 13. 

The day wa. an extremely uncomfortable one for shooting, being 
verye hot and a strong scorching south wind blew directly across 
the traps, making the shooting very difficult, as the scores testify. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather conditions, twenty-three shoot- 
ers participated in the trophy event, and several others in side 
events, during the afternoon. 
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Ti soncahvcocenrsnsevessesbsteke 0101100101100110000010111—12 
OORT ccins ods vsnncngonsenescosonel 0010000101000100011111011—11 
Be ns chr saveretcnbinnscecsnosel 0100000010010101011010101—10 
De ROME ccsccccdecncppveppepecnstenst’ 0011110111111101111111111—21 
Se En “Wiens caboccnesnncnenscanssnnne . --1011011010110111000000101—13 
>. SEED oncbesbposchabbnoeaka> pedesev ent 0100110100000111010110001—11 
A natacadeanenasavpe cnavesanbhsehsne 1111010111100111110111010—18 
DE insncodbiahestps ops cdebe soheb> span 1000011 100011110011101001—13 
2? ie Ns os cans eneene un yeas cersoeoeed 0111100101101101111111110—18 
GL kccocpeseetercpes caseeseceseued 1110110111010111111111111—20 
ET 0)... seubasiibhe ot tpS5> > 0tpabeni 1001110001010011110001001—12 
hg OO RR ee: 1111010111000000110010111—14 
WU FA. JOREB. on. cnccccnepoocccccccccossceps 1011110111101111100111111—20 
Poe nn nbs oso >on conn eeeennencen Oil 0000000110000000111101100— & 

Sweepstakes: . 
Targets: 6b WW 0 * 0 
eich at tek ystn naka o Nee 06 ., £-E Sad: |: 3 
Ferd ..ccccces oboscedebantotusbécddvecpeuele eee = we | 
SE) cbobseehh oe sebudpscesssssedhsteee see De ae oo ee iy 
NT OL shila, scan chbsbebesn tds ausbhnes ches a? ee, tae, 
NO. oun ube nists i¥ie nace kehions ee TE MS A 
le CMINR: Tidy gkko dncce bans tcconkpe se ones et SAE ae 
MRR 2 Uhinvecdcabibessedenbcnescbenese Id .. 2. we o 8 op 
SOURS Anke ecovesvbiscesnscnseccscesve ae el el A ee, 
PRE cccecesccoccccndevdiversvcsisseccus S BD sc: 20s eer be, oe 
ED 2 cvs chuchnchedeechscctaussthecnves 7 72.943 
Monigan ..... 7664 6 67 
W Drinkwater a..2 6... Baw? 3 
aoe Bow . + 6R 8's 8 
agerty 8 Sw oe: os 
Young ... 8 3 w« 10-8 6 
TOL dhipicodves a. Ow 4 6 6 
at - Sik ov... 
© Bape be BT, Foe 
Pia 

ooseneperpdeserrecere 

aconbeépeeneesnnnocsenmn & $ oe: 8 
hs EERO ging tah Bhoaging? § 












Bonnell .. Doe: ee ee can ee 
Delano a ae ce on ae 
SB ceccecesersese cree o* oe 3 ay oe ef 
*Five pairs. Dr. J. W. Merx, Sec’ 
rn. J. W. y- 
Chicago Gun Club. - 


Chicago, July 27.—The scores made at the Chicago Gun Club’s 
weekly shoot to-day are appended. In the weekly event, at 2 
targets, Mr. Ed Steck won by a clean score. e broke them 
admirably. A strong wind was blowing across the traps. Mr. 
Steck only missed a few in the whole day. Dr. Morton captured 
the handicap trophy in the same event. ‘ gen won the 
sacaslity trophy on a fine score of 14 out of 15 at 2lyds. rise. 
‘ r -— of the Grand Crossing Club, also broke 14 from the 

. Mark: 


Neekly handicap, 25 targets, handicap in birds: 






Broke. Hdcp. Total. 
IES . siccaredanesetinl 1001100011110010111111011—16 7 23 
DE SEOTt |... .canenooneeell 1111011011111111100110111—20 6 2% 
Tt  Jenecniqivnenccntinin 1111111111111111111111111—25 0 25 
Be MADE. 00ccdsenss peel 1101111111011111111110110—21 2 23 
Dr Carson ... - -1110111111101101100111111—20 0 20 
*Horn - -1001000010011100011111011—13 0 13 
Bowles ...... - -1110011011111111111001001—18 6 24 
A W Morton. - -1100101100111011111110101—17 5 22 
SPUR connccdepnsaxovenea 1000010111100110101101101—14 7 21 
ee ee 0010000101100000100000101— 7 15 22 
Re PE ssesuestcernves 110111101111111 —13 0 13 

Monthly shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

WIRING. Wi ncsvcccccpsocecdssnsupewoscassocooveseped 110111111011111—13 
SE, Mesa cbdconsonvosvenuboveseesosedeesesorebenel 110011110011111—11 
EP SN; Divibogcgedess ceepocperacontereonennerel 10000009101001— 4 
DP BEIGE, Dic ccccccccvesconcocevecocouccecccsscoses 101100101110001— 8 
i See ee 100011110110111--10 
PEs vslki ntl babsnsarenansshbsresenexeshresael 011101110101111—11 
Ee ER, TE dcensncepesenecopesecensarcensvecnel 101111111110001—11 
VEEL, Misiweehesoedenssseevsesteceuanneasatesospael 111011111111111—14 
Bl RN, MP abubstenascnvscevcceppeusyewsecobeteven 100111111111111—13 
BE CATOE, The ccc vccccccscccccscccesenccescccesouses 111111011111111—14 


Dr. Carson wins monthly trophy at 2lyds. rise. Rupel, visitor, 
tied his score at 18yds. 















*Visitors, 
Team race, 15 targets per man, five men per team: 
‘ First Team. 
WAGES. . 0056 00kdesc0ns cescnnbocceqonseens + eeeeeh11111111110110—13 
eS ES a eoeeeeeeeeeeee eM MIIIIII111111—15 
Der Morton ..00c.ccvnehscsocepe sear Seibee «+++ +-101011011010010— 8 
OS" BRR | A bilee se been 111110111111111—14 
SEG: Sndccesscesnscepid oevccséobeseeebeete - -100111111110111—12—62 
Second Team. a 
BWNES. cpcccensces povekrane soccceeececceeseceeee el OLIOINIMlI—I1 
EOP CAGED 000 spingess ones cs tesuteos Svbdpooroee +-100111111111111—13 
BROEEE nb cot sonugttaseedsesrees secceeveseeececceesMOLIIIIIIOINI—I3 
. seceeceseeeeel0I101011011110—10 
Sec clocpeieseny Biove+cépeese eeeceecceseessMMIIUIMIMN— 
Targets: - 1010 * 
A W. MorGin...tccsece.. Fas ve 
Dr Morton,............ - 638 
MOWING, FE Fe ccctccccecce ies 08 
Barclay .. eap pe o4 
Ru & ae'S ae 
BP. « 


*Five pairs. 


Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Chicago, IIl., july 27.—The Nonpareil Gun Club’s shoot ot-day 
resulted in the following scores: 


Leffingwell ........ Sensevbadedeecces cosbesedsceases - -200222*11201021—10 
ne - pened poe « + «122222201222222—14 
008 sxics50 222211122202220— 






Barto ......... 





-022222222222222— 

BOO vere snstdboe + »-222222220022222—13 
MCGEE. vececvssawece + + ««122202022000022— 9 
PUREE. bidasscntccncdbeccces + « « »-202222222212222—14 
C S$ Graham......... sodccesenels ob + » «222222221222022—14 
J R Graham,...........0 vecevsdenpeabdocecpeccccseve —12 

Ties on 14: ? 
pr BOW specccsnstbesvaede * Reimer Ge 

BETO cccccvcccccvcccceces +» mga Graham........ 

Practice: ea eS 

i . pcosgventy 222201010122602—12 Lamberton ....1102*1201111122—12 


Miss-and-outs: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
20 


No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
20 es esse 7 Guages 
10 10 
ee masa 
220 . 
2210 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, July 17.—The last shoot of the Boston Gun Club’s 
summer series for 1901 was held on their Wellington grounds to- 
day, and though the rain put a stop to the sport for a short time 
and made things look dubious for the afternoon, twelve shooters 
eemed to reap full advantage of the afternoon’s pleasures. Be- 
tween drops thirteen events were run off, much to the con 
sternation of the trapper, who had just discovered a leak in the 
trap house roof. 

The prize match brought forth the usual amount of inter and 


was finally won by a representative of the Watertown Gun Club, - 


who made his initial performance on the club grounds one of the 
best. Frank was not much outdone, however, coming in 1 target 
in the rear, with Lane next with 1 target lead over Barry. 

The series which ended to-day was one of universal interest, 
nine shooters finishing the necessary five shoots. Woodruff was 
the final leader, shooting throughout in old-time form, which means 
very few misses on the score card. Horace was next with 2 
targets less, just scratching in the five scores, and not availing 
of the chance to throw out an or scores. Frank with 99 was 
in third place, closely followed by Barry with 97, who had the 
honor of making the highest individual score in the five counting 
ones. Barry was fifth with 94, pushed hard by Spencer with 93. 
Lane was seventh with a good margin over Williams and Benton, 
who eccupied eighth and ninth respectively. 

meas follow. All shooting handicap distance and unknown 
angles: 












Targets: 10 10 5p 15 10 —= 10 5p 10 10 10 10 
PE EE csusnsrdanyebeovsesvesd Rade ETT he) dine be wo. <0, se 
Barry, 16 -- 104710 Sea Pcs 00 os 
EAE, Bb s sce. oot 6 49RD ee WE 6s 0s se 
Fairbanks, Bice ae ah’ Been Fy B-cacne ae 00 
Atwood, 16.... me hee Bee Yee 
Williams, 16........... ee | Ses eee 
DRGES.. Midas xen ocnnbemnee ub.00:- 00: 0n.o4 00 ew ue Ot BB. ES 
Philbrook, 16... ccpencccecesoss eens PF FF SS) eee 
Elwell, 16.........0++ epccedeceve.ey:.cd:20. 00 754859688 
Retwood, 14....... aiitecstingeesh> ob we lbs: an) ch sbaincdieenn ane a 
Fredericks, Maosbcee eeswengsne debate pave: espe: ns 40/0620 4ae a 8 
PESRET., BBve sépocnechwty diges sons Siiypr 06:00 op. do anittalwnietimver? << 

Prize match, 25 unknown—165 singles and 5 pairs—distance handi- 
cap: 

Fairbanks, 16..... wiviese bree she - 1111010111111 11:00 11 11 11-21 
EE, Mics entkoncertacs oseeeeeeseALDI11111100111 11 10 11 00 11—20 
BOtey, Wo .sscnvecssepan ease ansael -111111011110000 = 11:10 10 10 11—17 
ant, 9B .cssecesi cous eeeeeseeeeseeAJ1J10011100101 11:00 11 11 11—18 
Atwood, 16....... a. SPS -110111111100110 =: 10 00 10 10 Nl—16 

Winners of summer series, 1901, five best scores out of ten to 

count; distance 3. 
21 21 21 104 
qa 
> is $9 is 9 
21 18 17 Ij 9 
19 % 17 93 
19 a 90 
Dp 3 
Bu? &¢ 





Why the American Team Won. 


Dunsarton, N. H., uly 24.—Mr. Banks has answered the above 
to a certain extent. say they won because we Americans in- 
variably win, whether in war, friendly international contests at 
shooting, yacht racing or other sports. We do not rely entirely 
on what we have done in the past. That is a matter of b 
(We have good cause, however, to be proud of our record.) 

What we can do now is what counts. The American team won 
because they were composed of the material that cannot be beaten 
(or at least very suey) i 

In an elaborately illustrated work on guns and gun mais 8 
prominent English gun maker describes our American-made it 

uns as “‘a conglomeration of wood and iron, illy fitted and worse 

alanced. The shooting of one (said to be a full oak wat found 
to be much inferior to a weil made English cylinder ” Yet 
ee ae d Ds ae to ry it. Ef 
guns, as use y our t as ex’ ers, 
Putting the wholg load of i%oz. of shot in a l4in. circle at 40yds. 

hoever saw such a close shooting gun of any make? I will 
venture to say none of our team ever did or ever will. 

All honor to our team, although they only did what we felt 
sure they would. I know some of them personally. Budd and 
| were sort of partners oftentimes at tournaments in the past. I 
do not think he has forgotten me any more than I have him. 

There is one thing, however, the omission of which I blame 
the American team, y in the world did you not (after winning 
the match you went so far to shoot) propose the following: 
One hundred coogets each, for any stake your geponents would 
name? You would have won it most assuredly. ¢ foreign team 
to use the American guns and ammunition, use of one barrel, 
1%oz. of shot. Our men the English guns, both barrels, 1%oz. 
of shot? I think this would have settled the question of the 
sdrpatage of one barrel with its load as against two with their 
oad. 

It is true a close, hard shooting gun is needed to score the 
elusive, well trapped target. The very best shooting gun ever 
made will not do it alone. The man behind the gun must do 
his part. Otherwise the combination is a dead failure. 

The American team had the guns, the ammunition and the men, 
and that is why they won. C. M. Srarx. 


Maple City vs. Milan Gun Club. 


_Norwatk, O., July 24—The second and deciding match at live 
birds between the Maple City and Milan gun clubs was shot to- 
day, the Maple City boys winning by 3 birds. The birds were a 
much better lot than were used last week, many of them getting 
over the fence and out. Purcell is the only shooter improving on 
his score of last week. His record for the two shoots is a 90 
per cent. clip. 

The Maple City boys are much elated over this double victory, 


s 
and another series of matches will no doubt be arranged soon. 
The scores: 


Norwalk. 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
4511412948121985244954145 
Gallup sus BDL LORTEEDADT CORI D GOR 1 SYS 0-21 
4588525418481891884149584 
Reily css... SESOLLEORES IGS LNOOO7S$ 03 1-20 
4514481919588488949115854 
Lambin ...ssis SEPODE RST ODEEO TESTIS atel. 11-20 
Milan. 
: 4411848182518815845441884 
Parcells... 1 TOL SSDORL ARTOIS ILI RD LOO O-98 
52548888881885485258545846 
Landy..cssse BSL Ls taceeeolesassheaei tii 
1484524891244445444858881 
Strack... SOOCREOO DDB SORIANOT O10 1-15-6 
Geo. F. Titus. 





America vs. America, 


CLEvELAND, O., July 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Previous 
to the departure of the American team for England, during their 
absence, and since their return home, there has been considerable 
talk in r d to the possibility of selecting another team of ten 
men to defeat the ten men that composed the team. 

While I am not authorized in any way by the members of the 
American team to speak for them, I feel that a match of this sort 
would be acceptable to the team, and that any ten men in the 
United States wishing to try conclusions with them could be 
er i be ‘ 

uch a match wou interesting, and if it could be brought 
about to be shot in Cleveland I wit be pleased to furnish the 
grounds and trap the targets for the match free of charge to the 
contesting teams. 

The match will be the best two in three or three in five, ten men 
on a team, 100 targets per man, and 18yds. rise, use of one barrel 
for both teams. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Chan, Powers, one of the strongest 
members of the American team, is seriously ill in London, and ir. 
Richard Merrill is with him, the right to select two men in their 
places would of course be only a reasonable demand on the part of 
the American team, 

_The match could undoubtedly be made for $500 to $1,000 a side. 
Such a match would create the utmost interest throughout the 
country, and I sincerely hope that it can be brought about. 


Paut Norra. 





Winchester Rod and Gun Club. 


Wincuester, N. H., July 26.—The regular shoot to-day had the 
appended scores. Nelson made a record of 95 out of z possible 
100, which we shall class as the amateur record of the State until 
proved to the contrary. The conditions were perfect: 





Events: Le ie oe ee, ©, 2 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 1 10 
PROUNOE «co ccvcsasegesscreccooses 0 9 910 0 9 § 10 9 10 
Curtis Sn er ee oe a 
Lesure . a Pe a ew Se ee a 
Burbank a oe. na ae 
Peirce .... ie, Lt Ee On we. ait sno 
Pettingelle .... a; 0S ee eS dye 
TID sccnegeanddbe sprog sancuce on. fain pike RT na cent en 
F. D. Lesure, Sec’y. 





Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., July 29.—Following are the scores of 
Hudson Gun tants) dno? . y ™" ~ 


Targets: 





- 10 15 15 10 15 10 15 15 10 10 15 10 
Schorty  ..........ssseseccseveveeeee WUb6bWMWl.. 9 914 9 
C Henry . - 810 8 710 711 6 4 613.. 
ED. ‘sn cvee - oc ML... CORBI 8 §.. 8 
Hansman - 812 6B 813 oo. 
MET: savsens » Pe GEE Deen os kg “OS oe 
Duston ...... CP OS ee Si aes i. ee 
ss os oh U5 ae YO 3 S708. ¢ 8. ‘ 

a 6 Vit 6 BB C5 & ; 
Van Dyne hk ee SD Sees 
POTEY | asincceeg sncnvbesditegehte cote Dv of 5°, 22 de'inwe 
Duxe. 





Deneews,F -_Y., July 29.—Herewith please find scores of the 





Ossining Club, made at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, 
Py> All events were at 10 singles, except No. 5, which was at 
si 

Events: - 1 % 3 5 6 8 9 
f 4 BAGS | ok 5 de ibe! U2 00 
87968767 8 

SiH. BOS Bie. osteo 

os Sy Bree O24 ee 

ee ee a eee ee 








